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The  number  rf  milk  cows  on  Canadian  farms  in  195^  increased  "by  2.8 
percent  and  milk  production  was  3^-,iiiore  than  a  year  earlier.    The  production 
of  butter  in  195^  is  estimated  to  be  3,8  percent  above  last  years'  and  19 
percent  higher  than  the  prewar  level.    The  Increased  consumption  of  butter 
in  195^  was  attributable  to  increase  in  population.    However,  increase  in 
per  capita  consumptien  has  also  been  a  contributing  factor.     Stocks  of 
butter  at  December  3I,  195^  are  estimated  to  be  26  percent  more  than  the 
previous  year.    Both  production  and  domestic  disappearance  of  process 
cheese  were  higher  in  195^  than  in  1953.    The  increase  in  domestic  dis- 
appearance was  in  line  with  the  increase  in  population.    ¥ith  the  exception 
of  condensed  whole  milk  production  which  is  estimated  to  be  75  percent  of 
last  years  production  the  rest  of  the  concentrated  milk  products  were  only 
slightly  higher.    The  exports  of  dry  whole  milk  in  195^  was  32  percent 
higher  than  the  previous  year,  while  the  export  of  evaporated  milk,  condensed 
whole  milk  and  dry  skim  milk  in  1954  was  45  percent,  39  percent  and  5f>  per- 
cent respectively  less  than  the  previous  year, 

Canada,  like  the  United  States  is  confronted  with  problems  in  the  pro- 
ductien  and  marketing  of  her  dairy  products,  which  are  rujining  ahead  ef  her 
fast  growing  population.    Her  high  priced  dairy  products  find  it  difficult 
to  compete  in  '   the  world's  markets  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  expand 
markets.     In  recent  years  Canada  has  become  an  important,  exporter,  es- 
pecially of  dried  whole  milk  t»  other  cotmtries  in  the  Ittestern  Hemisphere, 

Milk  Product  inn  "   '  .  ,.  '        '  ' 

Milk  production  during  the  calendar  year  1954  is  estimated  at  l6,9 
billion  p»»unds,  approximately  450  million  paunds  greater  than  the  amount 
produced  in  I953.     In  the  first  7  months  cf  this  year  milk  output  was  about 
250  milli'>n  pounds  higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  in  1953.  Producti'^n 
in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  is  expected  to  exceed  produntirn  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  I953  by  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity. 

One  reason  for  the  increased  production  of  milk  occurred  mainly  becaujse 
milk  cow  numbers  had  risen  appreciably  since  the  summer  of  1953,  Further- 
ipore,  the  pastures  in  most  of  Canada  benefited  from  abundant  moisture  this 
summer  and  have  remained  in  excellent  condition  through  the  early  fall 
months,    the  price  -^f  milk  in  195^>  has.  been  about  the  same  as  last  year. 


Table  1.    Estimated  Utilization  of  Milk 
in  Canada  I952,  1953  and  195^ 


1^52 

1953 



Million  Pounds  of 

-cluid  milk  2/  : 

4,756 

4,9ol 

^,  lUU 

Consumed  on  farms  • 

1,044  = 

1,036  ; 

.1,070 

Creamery  "butter  • 

6,569 

7,  Ool 

r  »3-?u 

Dairy  butter 

556 

498  ■ 

470 

Cheddar  Cheese 

746 

827 

:  900 

Ccncentratfid  milk 

897 

:  848 

:  880 

Ice  Cream 

:  477 

:  490 

:  480 

Fed  to  livestock 

:  616 

:  616 

:  600 

Other  uses 

_J?4 

:  74 

150 

Total 

15,735 

16,425 

16,900 

1/    ^Preliminary,    gj     Includes  sales  of  fluid  cream. 


Butter 

Total  production  •f  butter  is  expected  to  amount  tc  33^  million 
pounds,  or  I9  million  pounds  more  than  the  domestic  disappearance.  Exports 
are  expected  tc  be  192,000  pounds,  which  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Imports,  which  were  4,5  million  pounds  in  1952  dropped  to  5»000  pounds  in 
1953  and  imports  are  expected  to  be  neg3.igible  in  195^.    The  consumption 
of  butter  was  3»8  percent  higher  in  the  first  7  months  rf  195^  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  1953-    Most  of  the  rise  in  consumption  was  due 
to  increase  in  population.     It  is  estimated  that  the  total  c«nsumpti»n  of 
butter  in  Canada  in  195^  will  approximate  317  million  pounds. 

Under  the  Canadian  price  supp'^rt  program  the  Agrictiltural  Prices 
Support  Beard  stands  ready  to  buy  Canadian  First  Grade  Creamery  Butter 
at  the  price  af  58  cents  per  pound  f,o,b,,  Montreal  cr  Torentc,  with 
appropriate  differentials  for  butter  delivered  at  other  locations.  This 
offer  is  effective  until  April  30,  1955, 
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Table  2. ,  Butter  Supply  Situation,  Selected  Periods 
1952-195^  1/ 


1952 

1953 

1954 

■    '  1,000  i-^ounds- 

• 

Creamery  Butter 

Supply 

Stocks  at  Jc-n,  1 

Lili   Qi  r; 

71,192 

Pi'*duction 

2o0,  y'+o 

314,000 

Imports           •  ' 

:  ^,567 

5 

Total  Supplies 

-  »  * 

330,130 

356,9^*^ 

385,192 

Disposition 

ii^xports 

866 

191 

192 

otocks  at  Leci  31 

5^,353 

71,192 

90,000 

Domestic  disappearance 

27^,911 

285,581 

295,000 

Domestic  Disappearance  of  Butter 

Creamery  Butter 

?7^,911 

285,581 

295,000 

Dairy  Butter    •  : 

23,770 

21,289 

.  20,300 

whey  Butter 

. _1^725 

1,804 

1.700 

Total  Butter 

300 , 4o6 

308,674 

317,000 

i/    Farm  made  butter  which  avera^^es  20-25  million  wounds  is  not  included. 


Cheese . 

I'he  production  of  82  million  pounds  of  cheese  in  1954  was  J.0  -Dercent 
larger  than  the  previous  yeir.     The  increase  in  domestic  disappearance 
was  in  line  v/ith' the  increase -. in  population.     Cheese  exports  were  lower 
.durip-g- the  "first  nine  months  of  1954  than  in  the  rirevious  ti-zo  yeers. 


Tatle  3       J'actory  Cheese  bur>ply  ::3ituation 
..    1952-195^"  1/ 


Estimated 

1952 

1953  " 

1954 

-    1  ,0'jO  Pounds  

Cheddar  Cheese 

oupyly  ; 

otocks  at  Jan,  1  : 

32 , 08^  : 

40,993  : 

33,090 

jPr  0  due  t  i  oix 

67,818  : 

75.185  : 

82,0u0 

Imports 

:        5,959  ' 

— 

I'otal  Supplies 

105,861 

116,178  : 

115,090 

disposition 

Exports 

:  2,095 

16,429  : 

3,000 

btocks  at  Dec, 31 

:  40,993 

33,090 

41,090 

Domestic  Disappearance 

:  62,773 

:  66,659 

.  71,000 

Domestic  DisaDTjearance  of  Factory  Cheese 

Cheddar  ^•heese 

:  62,773 

:  66,659 

:  71,000 

Other  Canadian  Cheese 

:  5,199 

:  6,687 

:  6,000 

Other  Imported  Cheese 

:  6,128 

:  5.219 

:  6,000 

Total  Factory  Cheese 

:  7^,100 

■  78,565 

:     83 , 000 

1/    Farm  cheese  production  which  amounts  to  one  million  pounds  yesrly 
is  not  included. 

Concentrated  Vfhole  >Iilk  Products 

Production  of  concentrated  whole  milk  products,  with  the  exceoticn 
•f  condensed  whole  milk,  was  larger  in  1954  than  the  previous  year.  Owing 
mainly  to  iDOpulstion  increases  the  consumption  v;as  higher  in  1954  than  the 
1953  levels. 

In  recent  years  the  competition  in  export  markets  has  been  more  and 
more  intense,    Hov/ev-r,  exoorts  of  dry  whole  milk  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1954  was  32  percent  higher  and  is  exoected  to  reach  a  record  level  in 
1954, 

^bout  75  percent  of  the  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  •f  concentre- ted 
wnole  milk  -oroducts  in  1954  was  used  for  the  production  of  the  estimated 
283  nillien  pounds  of  evaoorated  whole  milk.    'Total  sales  of  this  prtduct 
is  expected  to  be  lower  this  year  than  in  1953.     '-^'he  amount  of  evaporated 
milk  in  storage  at  the  beginning  of  1953  was  unusally  large.    The  supplies 
sold  dming  1953-54  were  from  stock  and  thus  the  total  sales  exceeded 
production  by  a  margin  of  I6  million  pounds. 
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i^i'odtictioxi  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  in  the  first  nine  months  of  195^ 
was  one  third  below  the  18,5  million  po\inds  'output  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  1953.    Production  for  the  year  will  likely  be  Irwer  than  in  any 
year  since  1939.    Exports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  were  less 
than  half  the  exports  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1953.    I'^e  British 
..est  Indies,  which  received  over  half  of  the  5,2  million  pounds  of  condensed 
milk  exported  in  1953,  took  on}y  200  thousand  pctmds  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year.    So  far,  in  195^,  there  have  been  no  sales  to  Cuba,  an 
important  market  in  former  yearp. 


Table  ^■         Production  -  I'ispositicn  of  Concentrated 
Milk  Products,  1952-195^ 


1952 

1953 

Estimated 
1954 

>  ■  1 

1,000  Pounds  

x'roduction 

XiVaporated  whole  milk 

305.715 

272 , 009 

283,000 

Condensed  whole  milk  ; 

16,539 

18,462 

14,000 

Dry  whole  milk 

:  16,035 

18,744 

20,000 

Dry  skimmed  milk 

:  88,229 

83,042  . 

85,000 

j»xr)orts 

Lvaporated  whole  milk 

:  19,872 

13,382 

6,000 

Condensed  whole  milk 

:  6,073 

5,200 

2,000 

Dry  whole  milk 

.  13.035 

13,943 

16,000 

JJry  skimmed  milk  : 

29,699 

23,479 

12,000 

Domestic  Disappearance 

I^vapn rated  whole  milk 

265,079 

275,038 

280,000 

Condensed  whole  milk 

11,017 

12,835 

12,600 

Dry  whole  milk  ; 

5,041 

5.126 

5,000 

Dry  skimmed  milk 

:  50,725 

65.605 

70,000 

It  is  foreC3Bted  that  production  af  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  in  1954  will 
be  higher  than  in  1953.    Domestic  consumption  will  be  higher  and  private  ex- 
ports, much  jf  which  will  come  from  stocks,  will  probably  approach  last  year's 
level.     It  is  expected  that  stocks  will  be  somewhat  higher  at  the  end  of  1954 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

With  the  exception  of  the  export  of  cheese  and  dried  whole  milk,  which 
was  slightly  higher  in  1954  than  in  1953,  the  rest  of  concentrated  dairy 
products  were  lower.     It  is  important  to  note  in  the  following  tabulation 
of  Canadian  ex^oorts  of  dairy  -oroducts  that  Venezuela,  a  traditionally  large 
importer  0^  dried  whole  milk,  is  steadily  becoming  an  important  customer  for 
Canada. 
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Tatle  5. 


Exports  of  Dairy  rroducts  "by  Countries  '^f 
Destination  from  Canada  in  January- 
July,  1952-5^ 


Product  and 
Country 


Cheese 
Belgium 
iiermuda 

j^ritish  .<est  Indies 
United  iCingdom 

Other  countries 
Total 

Dried  Whole  Milk 
xselgian  Congo 
British  West  Indies 
Costa  iiica 
Dutch  Carit)"bean 
Guatemala 
Hong  Kong 
ifelaya 
i'anama 

xih-^desia  &  Kyasaland 
Thailand 
Vene zuela 
Other  Countries 
Total 

i^enfat  Dry  Milk  Solids 
-British  west  Indies 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Hrng  Kong 
India 
Japan 
Lehcincn 
Mexico 
Panama 
x'eru 
11,0, ii., 
Vene zuela 
Other  Ccuntries 
Total 


±iuttermilk  owuer 

Other  Countries 
Total 


1952 


1953 


1,000  Pounds- 


120  ' 

50 

40  • 

50  / 

30 

90  • 

60  ■ 

70 

130  • 

4,890  ' 

150 

460  • 

700  • 

270 

60  ■ 

30 

800  • 

5,850  •■ 

620 

1,030 
130 


4,950 
590 

590 
9,830 


l4o 

230  : 

60 

480  • 

300  : 

360 

60  ' 

80  : 

70 

50  : 

90 

30  ■ 

170 

140 

20 

170 

180  '• 

200 

'80 

220 

340 

310 

10 

100 

:  150 

220 

240 

:  490 

3,830 

3,020 

'  4,850 

780 

:  650 

350 

5,950 

:  5,400 

:  7,120 

30 

*  20 

;  260 

10 

:  460 

200 

•  170 

430 

;  130 

•  60 

2,070 

200 
2,950 
90 
60 

20 
690 

5,080 

1,100 

_  _20 
1,120 


195^ 


2,770 
150 
l4o 

990 
300 
5,o4o 

50 
10 

60 


-    (continued)  - 
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'i'able  5  (continued) 


iixports  tf  Dairy  Prcducts  by  Countries  ©f 
Destination  from  Canada  in  January- July, 
1952-195^  (C->ntinued) 


Product  and 
Country 


Condensed  Milk 
British  G-uina 
■British  i;est  Indies 
Cuba 

Venezuela 
Other  countries 
Total 

■tovapfcrg.ted  Milk 
Be  rmuda 

British  .^est  Indies 

Ccsts  Kica 

Cuba 

Dutch  Caribbean 

Haiti 

Hong  Kong 

Italy 

i"ialaya 

r'anama 

Pena. 

^t,  jt^ierre 
Venezuela 
Other  c(.untries 
Total 


1952 


1953 


195^ 


1,000  Pounds  


/in 
40 

:  310 

:  270 

1,660 

:  2,250 

:  180 

^50 

:  380 

;  — 

910 

:  5^0 

:  500 

90 

:  90 

:  100 

3,150 

:  3,570 

:  1,050 

190 

160 

:  130 

l,3o0 

1,8/0 

:     1 , 410 

10 

320 

:  220 

1,850 

1,220 

:  150 

110 

100 

:  40 

10  : 

530 

:  580 

30 

:  180 

230  : 

500 

270 

40  : 

110 

60 

40  : 

5^ 

40 

hkOi  : 

520  : 

20 

100 

90  : 

100 

130  : 

40  : 

90 

1,180  : 

870  ; 

170 

5,910 

6,900 

3,460 

By  G.cj.otephonides,  based  in  pt^rt  upcn  U.o.  Foreign  bervice  Iiep«rts. 
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i9$k  t:orld  iulk  production 


X-Jhile  milk  production  in  the  principal  dairy  countries  of  the  world 
will  be  higher  in  19Sh  than  in  1953,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  checked 
s.omewhat.    In  1953  milk  output  jumped  more  than  18  billion  pounds  above 
the  1952  production  of  I6  leading  dairy  countries  of  the  irorld^  the  esti- 
mated increase  from  1953  will  be  a  little  more  than  9    billion  pounds.  The 
reduced  rate  of  increase  can  be  attributed  not  to  any  general  adverse  factors 
so  much  as  to  the  fact  that  1953  was  an  extremely  good  year  in  all  respects 
for  dairying. 

In  Europe  the  upward  1953  trend  carried  over  into  19514.  until  it  was 
slowed  by  adverse  weather.    In  the  late  spring  production  picked  up  consid- 
erably T.jith  a  general  improvement  in  feed  and  pasture  conditions,  although 
some  long  spells  of  dr^;-  weather  were  encountered »    Generally  good  weather 
which  favored  pasture  naintained  milk  prodaction  at  a  good  rate  and  feed  ' 
concentrates  were  ample.    Weather  which  had  been  good  for  pasture,  however, 
may  adversely  effect  the  feed  situation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Cow  numbers  were  generally  above  last  yearo    Ihe  decrease  in  cow  numbers 
in  Norway  reflected  a  general  switch  from  milk  to  grain  production  during 
the  year  while  the  increasing  number  of  calves  and  young  bulls  indicated 
an  increased  interest  in  meat  productiono    The  reasons  for  the  decreased 
production  in  Sweden,  the  only  other  European  country  to  shot:  a  decline,  are 
not  apparent  at  this  time, 

IfJhile  weather  conditions  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Western  .Hemisphere 
followed  the  European  pattern  through  the  early  part  of  19514.  and  milk  pro- 
duction was  running  consistently  higher  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
during  the  early  months,  a  hob  dry  spell  in  the  United  States  during  the 
summer  resulted  in  lower  levels  of  milk  output.    Production  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  will  run  about  3  percent  above  1953  primaril;7"  because 
of  increased  cow  numbers,  although  production  per  animal  shows  a  slight 
increase, 

A  sumnary  of  this  information  appeared  in  the  October  I8,  1951;  issue  of 
Forsign  Crops  and  "ilarketSp 


In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  a  steady  successior  of  recoro:  dairy  ^^ears 
in  lieu  Zealand  not  only  is  brought  to  an  end,  but  ^lill:  production  is  fall- 
mrj  beloij  the  1952  totals    Severe  droughts  in  the  first  i,ionths  of  the  year 
Tiere  folloTied  by  heavy  rainfall  and  flooding  in  some  areas.    While  milk 
ccxj  numbers  are  above  1953,  production  per  cow  is  considerably  under  last 
year's  rate. 


Australian  milk  production  Has  running  ahead  of  1953  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year 3  but  adverse  Tjeather  in  Neu  South  .'ales  and  'jueensland  has 
resulted  in  a  drop  in  niLlk  output  in  these  areas  which  offset  to  a  large 
degree  the  increased  production  in  other  areas. 

In  the  Argentine  increased  export  marketings  and  gen.erally  favorable 
weather  have  maintained  ,iilk  prodxiction  at  1953  levels  to  date  and  are  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a  substantial  increase  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year, 

MILK  1/ :    Estimate  of  1951  production  in 
im.portant  producing  countries,  with 
comparisons 


Co'jntries 


fi  o  «  •  c  •  • 


C  anada •»«ooaoe«ce 
United  States , , ^ . 
Austria, , 
Eelgiura, 
Denmark,. 

Germ.an^r,  Western, 
Ireland, 

i'letherlands » a , , » « 
Uorway, 

Sweden,  .,,,.<,  c..  =, 

Sxiritzerland  9/oo. 
United  Kingdom. ^ . 
Argentina  10/', ... 
Australia  10/ „ , . , , 
Mew  Zealand  6/, 


• « 


iiverages 
193U-38     :  1916-50 


ilillion 
Pounds 


3/ 


w 


l5,2Ch 
I05,lil6 

5,602 

6,790 
11,68U 
33,000 
33,069 

5,090 
11,180 

2,95h 
10,238 

6,0iil 
18,U2]4 

6,515 
11,780 
10,176 


8/ 


1  lillion 
Pounds 

l6,3Uu 
117,297 
3,726 
6,219 
10,181 
27,256 
'  2U,993 
U.BOO 
10,109 
3,116 
10,2U5 
5,079 
20, 39U 
7,762 
12,206 
9,I;87 


1952 


Ilillion 
Founds 

15,735 
115,597 
5,095 
7,368 
11,019 
3U,079 
3li,833 
li,930 
12,3i|ii 
3,U33 
10,06U 
5,838 
22,332 
8,536 
11,850 
11,108 


1953 


Hillion 
Pounds 

I6,[i25 
121,519 
5,161 
7,793 

11,878 

38,623 
36,852 
5,098 
12,897 
3,567 
10,097 
5,961 
23,61-9 
9,088 
12,2li3 
11,763 


195h  2/ 


1/  Coxxs'  milk.  2/  rrelim-inary,,  3/  Average  193 5-39 0  h/  ^ov  1934. 
1933-37.  6/  Years  ending  June  30,  7/  Average  1935-38.  8/  Average 
V  Includes  goats'  milk.    10/  '"Ixcludes  milk  fed  to  calves,    11/  For 


Million 
Pounds 

16,920 
125,200 
5,285 
7,950 
12,235 
liO,895 
38,lUO 
5,160 
13,030 
■3,550 
9,8U5 
6,190 
2li;5o5 
9,51i5 
12,365 
11,072 
5/  Averag 
19l8~50<, 
1938. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Prepared  or  estii-.iated  from  official  statistics. 
United  States'  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other  information.  Get,  18,  195^4 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Comraittee  on  Foreign 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  SECOND  QUARTER,  19^h 

Factory  production  of  butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  was  up,  but 
canned  milk  was  down  in  the  primary  producing  countries  in  the 
second  quarter  of  195h  when  compared  x-jith  the  same  quarter  of  1953* 
In  the  second  quarter,  milk  production  was  favored  with  im- 
proved weather  conditions  after  the  cold  spring  in  Vfestem  Europe. 

In  Australia,  most  dairy  districts  were  badly  in  need  of  rain 
early  in  the  quarter,  '  Although  conditions  generally  improved  toward 
the  end  of  the  period,  milk  production  lagged  behind  comparable 
1953.      Output  was  down  in  New  Zealand  as  a  result  of  unfavorable 
conditions  during  most  of  the  quarter. 

Pastures  and  meadows  in  Canada  were  good  to  excellent  in  the 
second  quarter  and  milk  production  w^as  above  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Higher  yield  per  cow  and  improved  dairy  pasture  feed  conditions 
were  contribvting  factors  to  the  rise  in  milk  output  in  the 
United  States, 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  April-June  quarter  of 
19Sh  increased  about  i;  percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  a 
year  earlier.  An' increased  proportion  of  milk  was  channeled  to  butter 
plantsin  Denmark,  and  output  was  up  for  the  quarter.     In  I'Jesteni 
Germany,  with  liquid  consumption  showing  little  change  fran  last 
year  and  cheese  production  appreciably  reduced,  there  was  a  marked 
rise  in  butter  production.    Higher  butter  output  reflected  the  in- 
crease in  milk  deliveries  to  plants  in  both  the  Netherlands  and  .1- 
Ireland,    A  large  proportion  of  manufacturing  milk  in  the 
United' Kingdom  was  again  used  for  butter.    Production  was  down  in 
Sx-reden,  due  to  increased  consumption  of  fluid  milk,  which  reduced 
supplies  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products.    Output  also 
was  down  in  Norway, 

A  summary  of  this  inforimtion  was  published  in  the  September  20,19^k 
issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
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Production  of  butter  in  Australia  was  maintained  at  approxi- 
mately the  19^3  level,  but  in  New  Zealand,  output  declined  sharply. 
In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  somewhat  higher  butter 
production  rcflected  the  availability  of  increased  supplies  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Factory  production  of  cheese  in  the  second  quarter  of  19Sh  rose 
3  percent  over  comparable  19^3 •    Cheese  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom 
continued  to  utilize  large  quantities  of  mills.    Output  also  in- 
creased in  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  decreased  in  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands,    In  New  Zealand,  there  were  declines  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  used  in  cheese  factories,  and  cheese  production  was  down, 
Australia  reported  cheese  output  above  that  of  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.    A  slight  increase  occurred  in  Canadian  cheese  output, 
while  in  the  United  States,  productionalso  ran  ahead  of  the  comparable 
earlier  year. 

Over-all  canned  milk  production  in  the  second  quarter  of  19^h 
showed  a  general  decline  in  the  main  dairying  countries.    The  marked 
fall  in  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  partly  attributable  to 
the  high  production  in  19^3,  a  decline  in  consumption,  generally 
unsettled  conditions  with  de-rationing,  and  the  termination  of  bulk 
buying  contracts  by  the  Ministry  of  Food,    Output  in  the  Netherlands 
also  was  dowa.    Both  Canada  and  the  United  States  reported  lower 
production  in  the  second  quarter. 

Manufacture  of  dried  milk  in  the  period  under  review  exceeded 
that  of  the  earlier  year  by  8  percent.    Higher  production  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  in  the  larger  producing  countries  accounted  for 
this  increase. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad: 

Copenhagen: — On  the  basis  of  the  present  slight  increase  in 
cow  numbers,  milk  production  in  Denmark  for  the  last  half  of  the 
year  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  second  half  of  1953« 

Bern : — Milk  cow  numbers  are  up  in  Siijitzerland,  and  with  an 
excellent  feed  and  weather  situation,  a  continuing  heavy  milk  pro- 
duction is  indicated. 

Sydney:—  Although  the  start  of  the  season  in  Australia  has 
been  affected  by  dry  and  cold  weather,  production  in  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  may  respond  to  the  heavy  rains  experienced 
towards  the  end  of  July, 
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Wcllington; —  Prospects  for  the  new  season  in  New  Zealand 
nppf.ar  favorable,  vdth  pasture  growth  better  than  usual, 

Ottawa : — In  Canada,  the  number  of  milk  cows  is  higher  than 
a  3''ear  ago,  and  with  good  pasturage,  milk  production  should 
increase , 

— By  Rcgina  M,  Murray,  based  in  part  upon  U,  S,  Foreign  Service 
reports. 
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FD  September  15,  19^h 

r  MARKETING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  BY  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

By  D„  R.  Strobeli^  h^JcP       A  R  Y 

Marketing  Specialist  CURRENT  SERIAL  RECORD 

★     OCT  5-  1954  ^ 

Introduction 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

In  developing  world  markets  for  United  States  daTcy~procha©tS7  

it  is  essential  to  know  (l)  the  composition  standards  for  these 
products  as  they  are  manufactured  in  the  countries  to  which  we 
desire  to  exjiort,  (2)  the  export,  import  and  domestic  quality 
standards  of  all  dairy  products,  not  only  in  the  importing  countries, 
but  in  the  exporting  count2:aes  that  vrill  be  in  competition  for 
United  States  dairy  exports. 

Furthermore,  it  is  essential  to  have  information  regarding 
the  manufacturing  process,  application  of  grades,  export  markets 
and  available  prices  in  the  various  countries.    A  study  of  these 
essential  factors  vjas  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France, 
In  each  of  these  countries,  in  addition  to  meeting  with  Government 
officials  and  members  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  manufacture  of 
the  major  dairy  products  and  their  grading  was  observed, 

UNITED  KINGDOM 


The  proposed  sale  with  Section  550  funds  of  Ih  million 
pounds  of  butter  to  United  Kingdom  for  $6  million  has  caused 
much  interest  and  confusion,  in  the  present  market  situation, 
particularly  with  reference  to  butter, 

1/  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance 
and  information  supplied  bv  the  Agricultural  attaches  and  their 
staffs.  Government  Officials,  and  Members  of  the  Dairy  Industry 
in  the  countries  in  which  his  study  was  made. 


Butter  rationing  was  lifted  on  May  9  and  a  free  market  exists. 
The  ]^resent  Ministry  stocks  will  -.robably  be  denleted  by  the 
end  of  September,  at  which  time  they  also  will  stop  buying  all 
domestically  produced,  butter.    The  Ministry  is  selling  its 
stocks  of  New  Zealand,  Australian,  and  Danish  butter  at  370 
shillings  ner  112  pounds  at  storage  (i;6.5  cents  a  pound).  It 
IS  selling  Its  stocks  of  Dutch  and  /^gentine  butter  at  380 
shillings,  112  pounds  (hi  cents  a  pound). 

The  New  Zeal  and- Australian  hitters  on  the  British  market 
contain  an  average  of  1,5  percent  salt  and  16  r^ercent  or  less 
of  moisture.    Danish  butter  contains  an  average  of  0.8  r^ercent 
salt  and  16  percent  or  less  moisture .      Dutch  butter  contains 
no  salt  and  16  percent  or  less  of  moisture, 

-n  J'li'^^  ^°  °^  rationing,  approximately  50  percent  of 

all  butter  sold  was  a  blended  butter  made  by  blending  New  Zealand 
and    Australian  butter  with  Danish  and  Dutch  butter  in  a  nro^^or- 

""/^  approximately  2.25  to  1  and  raising  the  salt  content^f  the 
blended  butter  to  2  percent.    At  present,  it  is  estimated  that 
30-bO  percent  of  the  butter  sold  is  a  blended  butter  of  this  type. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  did  not  increase  to  the 
degree  ejq^ected  with  the  end  of  rationing  and  has  leveled  off  at 
approximately  h  ounces  per  capita  per  week.    The  high  quality  of 
the  margarine  now  being  produced  and  the  price  differential  be- 
tween margarine  and  butter  has  been  a  contributing  factor 
Blended  butter  is  selling  for  h  shillings  per  pound  and  non-blended 
butter  at  approximately     shillings,  3  ponce  and  margarine  from 
1  shilling,  k  pence  to  1  shilling,  9  pence  a  pound.    The  total  butte 
. consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  London  south  closely 
approximates  the  consumption  from  London  north.    Butter  >jith  a  salt 
content  of  k  percent  is  acceptable  in  the  southern  area. 

The  New  Zealand  contract  had  been  terminated  and  the  Danish 
contract  i^s  in  the  process  of  renegotiation.    If  the  Danish 
contract  is  terminated,  the  demands  of  a  completely  free  market 
will  become  ap-arent.    IJliat  the  total  demand  icLll  be,  and  the 
type  of  butter  that  will  be  preferred,  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time. 

The  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Cheddar  cheese  on  the  United 
Kingdom  market  x^as  similar  in  composition  to  Cheddar  cheese  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  The  grading  of  this  cheese  is  quite 
similar  and  there  is  a  close  correlation  between  New  Zealand, 
finest,  and  Australia,  choicest,  Cheddar  cheese,  and  U.  S.  Grade  A. 
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The  New  Zealand  and  Australian  cheese,  however,  has  a  very  close 
body  with  far  less  mechanical  openings  than  appears  in  United 
States  cheese,    Cheddar  cheese  is  selling  on  the  retail  market 
for  2  shillings  to  2  shillings  and  h  pence  a  pound. 

Import  and  Domestic  Standards 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  requirement  of  not  more  than  l6 
T-tcrcent  moisture  for  both  import  and  domestic  butter.    This  is 
the  only  requirement.    For  sweetened  and  non-sweetened  condensed 
milk,  the  requirement  is  9  percent  fat  and  31  percent  total 
milk  solids.    However,  the  United  Kingdom  apparently  has  made  en 
exception  to  this  standard  in  purchasing  "evaporated  full  cream" 
milk  from  New  Zealmd  on  the  American  standard  of  7.9  percent 
fat. 

There  are  no  composition  standards  fcr  milk  -^owder.  Present 
contracts  require  the  'product  to  be  of  "sound  and  merchantable 
quality  suitable  for  human  consum-^tion  and  free  from  adultera- 
tion"; to  be  "entirely  free  from  hard  lum^^s,  objectionable  flavor 
and  odor";  and  to  "conform  to  regulations  of  Food  and  Drug  Acts 
1938-19^0".    Australian  "roller  3/h  full  cream  milk  powder" 
containing  2^,k  percent  butt erf at  has  been  purchased. 

The  only  English  standards  for  First  Grade  Cheddar  cheese 
are  that  at  h  weeks  its  flavor  shall  be  clean  and  mild,  shall  have 
a  firm  body,  a  close  and  smooth  texture,  an  intact  rind,  uniform 
bandage  and  caps  unstained,  uniform  color,  a  complete  absence  - 
of  gas  holes,  and  a  keeping  quality  of  not  less  than  k  months. 

Second  Grade  cheese  must  have  a  sufficiently  clean  and  mild 
flavor  to  be  palatable  if  ODnsumed  within  k  m.onths;  texture  may 
be  slightly  open,  a  slightly  weaker  body  than  First  Grade;  may  be 
slightly  acid,  rind  reasonably  intact,  slight  cracks  permitted, 
appearance  reasonable  uniform,  slight  bleaching  of  color  permitted, 
A  few  gas  holes  are  permitted. 

The  quality  of  imported  products  is  not  checked  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Food  ,     The  Ministry  buys  on  the  grade  of 
the  exporting  country  and  depends  on  the  exporting  country  to 
check  the  quality  shipped.    New  Zealand  maintains  in  London  the 
New  Zealand  Dairy  Produce  Marketing  Commission.    This  commission 
has  a  chief  dairy  inspector  and  an  inspection  staff  that 
checks  all    New  Zealand  ex-^orts  received  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  quality,    Australia  also  maintains  a  resident  inspector  to 
check  the  quality  of  Australian  products  arriving  on  the  British 
market. 


Domestic  Production 


Although  domestic  production  of  butter  and  cheese  has  been 
greatly  expanded  it  constitutes  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  need  for  these  products.    The  production  cf  evaporated 
milk  has  greatly  increased  and  a  major  portion  of  the  British 
market  is  now  supplied  and  exports  of  this  product  are  now 
increasing.  The  principle  dry  milk  manufactured  is  roller  dried 
whole  milk  used  as  a  baby  food.    This  product  is  so  extensively 
used  that  the  Government  subsidizes  its  production  and  makes  it 
available  on  the  British  market  at  10  ponce,  .5  penny  for  a  20- 
ounce  can.    It  is  marketed  as  "national  dried  millc ,  " 

The  raw  material  requirements  are  the  same  for  both  fluid 
milk  and  milk  used  for  manufactured  products,  A  methylene  blue 
as  low  as  30  minutes  is  permitted  in  the  summer.  Milk  may  be  " 
diverted  by  the  local  Milk  Marketing  Board  from  a  manufacturing 
plant  to  a  bottling  plant  as  the  need  for  additional  fluid  milk 
arises. 

In  general,  plant  clean-up  is  fair,  but  much  old  equipment 
needs  replacement. 

LEXMARK 

The  situa  tion  in  Denmark  is  largely  dependent  on  the  out- 
come of  the  renegotiation  of  the  British  contracts  for  both  butter 
and  bacon.    If  a  satisfactoiy  agreement  is  reached  on  the  bacon 
contract,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  slcim  milk  for  hog 
feeding  and  the  production  of  butter  will  probably  increase.  If 
a  favorable  contract  is  not  agreed  upon,  then  cheese  production 
will  probably  increase  and  butter  production  decrease.    It  is 
expected  by  the  end  of  19^h  that  butter  production  will  have 
increased  over  1953  by  a;^proximately  5  to  6  percent  and  dieese 
production  will  be  slightly  lower  than  the  quantity  produced 
"in  1953. 

In  Denmark,  the  Federation  of  Danish  Dairy  Associations,  with 
its  policy  making  body  the   'xgriculturd  Council,  determines  to  a 
large  degree  Danish  policies  on  dairy  products  moi-ufactured  and 
exported.    The  manufacture  of  both  butter  and  cheese  is  largely 
controlled  by  cooperatives,    A  major  portion  of  the  butter  exports 
is  handled  through  export  co-ops.    However,  a-^- proximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  cheese  cx'^orts  are  handled  by  private  exporters.  There 
is  no  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  manufactured  for  human  consumption. 
There  are  only  9  plants  (l  co-op)  that  are  condensing  or  manu- 
facturing dry  whole  powder.    The  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  are  manu- 
factured and  stored  for  animal  feed  during  periods  of  short 
supply.    Buttermilk  is  returned  to  the  farmers. 
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Export  Standards 

The  Danish  export  brand  for  butter  and  cheese  is  the  "LUR" 
brand.    Neither  of  tficse  products  can  be  cxnortcd  without  this  ,. 
quality  mark  appearing  on  the  export  package.    Lur  Brand  butter 
cental ns  less  than  l6  -^ercent  moisture,  at  least  80  percent 
butterfat,  contains  no  nreservative  other  than  common  salt  and 
is  made  from  pasteurized  cream. 

The  Danish  cheeses  Spjnsoe,  Danbo,  Fynbo,  Maribo, 

Havarti,  and  Danablu           all  must  meet  definite  composition  require- 
ments as  specified  in  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  order  of  June  25, 
1951^.    These  requirements  include  fat  and  moisture  content, 
consistency,  color,  rind,  hole  (where  applicable),  weight  and 
size.    The  products  are  also  graded  for  flavor.    All  plants 
desiring  to  export  must  obtain  an  export  license. 

After  the  initial  ins^-iecti  n  of  the  nlant  and  of  the  product, 
all  slants  manufacturing  butter  must  send  samples  once  a  week 
and  all  cheese  plants  must  send  cheese  samples  once  a  month  to  a 
central  grading  house  in  Copenhagen,    These  samples  are  graded 
independently  by  2  manufacturers,  2  exporters,  ajad  one  government 
grader.    Flavor,  body  and  texturq  color,  .and  appearance,  are 
taken  into  consideration.    It  is  possible  for  a  product  to  obtain 
a  grading  of  1^.    To  qualify  for  export,  it  must  be  graded  9 
points  or  above  by  all  parties  grading  the  product.    If  a  product 
fails  to  meet  the  export  standard,  the  plant  manufacturing  the 
product  is  immediately  stopped  from  exporting  and  cannot  again 
export  until  the  products  meet  the  minimum  requirements.  In 
addition,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  inspectors  can  at  any  time 
visit  a  plant  having  an  export  license  and  check  the  product 
or  they  may  check  the  product  at  any  noint  -trior  to  the  loading 
for  export. 

The  hitter  is  kc-^t  at  the  central  grading  house  for  lii  days 
at  13°  C,  and  then  again  graded.    At  present,  the  Ministry  of 
/igri culture  dees  not  have  up-to-date  detailed  grades  for  dry 
milks  and  condensed  milks.    They  are  now  promulgating  such 
standards  v^ich  will  be  patterned  after  United  States  Standards 
for  these  products. 

An  outstanding  job  is  being  done  in  assuring  that  only  top 
quality  butter  and  cheese  (the  2  major  Danish  export  dairy  products) 
are  being  exported. 
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Characteristics  of  Products 

Danish  butter  is  a  highly  cultured  butter  -with  as  high  as 
6-8  percent  culture  being  added  to  the  cream  vdth  a  ripening  • 
:^eriod  up  to  2k  hours.    Export  butter  usually  averages  about 
,8  ]-«rcent  salt,  15.5  percent  moisture,  and  6l»5  percent  fat. 
The  butter  has  a  tendency  to  have  an  acid  flavor  due  to  the  hi^ 
percentage  of  starter  and  the  long  ripening  period  used.    It  is 
the  practice  in  Denmark^  if  the  butter  is  not  printed  within 
30  minutes  after  it  has  been  pulled  from  the  churn,  that  it  is 
reworked  prior  to  printing.    It  is  slightly  softer  in  body  than 
United  States  butter.    It  is  made  from  all  factory  separated  milk 
and  is  free  from  all  flavor  defects  that  are  associated  with  the 
farm  separated  cream  butter  that  const ituesU,  S,  ^rade  B  butter 
and  below.    The  cheeses  a.re  of  good  quality,    A  description  of 
the  cheeses  is  contained  in  Danish  r^ublications.    Present  Danish 
cheese  names  were  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  which 
established  the  point  of  origin  of  cheeses  and  gave  the  exclusive 
right  to  certain  countries  to  use  the  commonly  established 
names  for  cheeses  that  originated  in  such  countries. 

Raw  Material  and  Plants 

As  previously  stated,  the  s.-'jne  milk  is  used  for  bottled 
milk  as  for  manufactured  dairy  -^rc ducts  and  most  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  plants  bottle  sufficient  milk  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  local  ccmmunity«,    There  are  no  uniform  raw  milk  require- 
ments nor  any  local  government  or  Federal  government  require- 
ments ,    The  plants  run  methylene  blues  and  plant  records  indicated 
that  a  high  percentage  of  the  milk  did  noi  decolorize  methylene 
blue  in  3i  to  i;  hours.    Western  Europe  has  experienced  a  very- 
cool  summer  which  has  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  milk  quality. 
Plant  equipment  was  modern  and  of  stainless  steel.    Plant  clean- 
up was  good  but,  as  is  characteristic  of  ^^'estern  Europe,  all 
sanitary  "^ipe  lines  are  not  taken  down  each  day  but  are  cleaned 
in  place.    Conventional  fittings  and  conventional  valves  are  used. 
Milk  is  -pasteurized  by  HTST  pasteurization.    The  bulk  of  the 
butter  packed  for  export  is  packaged  in  vjoodcn  casks  containing 
net  weights  of  112  pounds  or  56  pounds.    However,  small  prints 
in  aluminum  foil  wrappers  are  being  ex;;^orted  in  fibre  board 
boxes , 


Export  Markets  and  Export  P rices--' 


Seventy-five  ^-ercent  of  Ibjiish  butter  production  has  been 
^oing  to  the    United  Kingdom  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
contract.    If  the  contract  is  not  renewed,  the  D/^nes  still  hope 
to  sell  70  -  7^  percent  of  their  butter  on  the  British  market. 
The  remaining  2$  percent  has  gone  to  United  States  Armed  Forces 
in  Germany,  and  to  Switzerland,  West  Gcmany,  Italy,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Their  present  principal  cheese  export  markets  are  Western  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  major  maniif acturer  of  sterilized  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
sweetened  condensed,  and  whole  milk  powder  stated  tist  90  percent 
of  the  exports  of  these  products  were  going  to  South  ^Vnerica, 
•Africa,  and  East  -isia.    He  reported  his  ex^^orb  prices,  f.o^b. 


plant,  as  follows: 

FULL-CRE/iM  NATUR/.L  STERILIZED  MILK    3.5  percent  fat  -  1*8  - 
l6  oz.  tins  to  a  case    $5.00  per  case 

FULL-CRSi'J>l  UNSWEETENED  EVAP(H,\TED  MILK    8  percent  fat  - 
I48  -  Uk^  oz,  tins  to  a  case  ,,   $5 .60  per  case 

FULL-CRE/.M  SI-ffiETENED  CONDEISED  MILK         percent  sucrose, 
8  percent  fat,  ii8  -  li|  oz.  tins  to 

a  case  ,  ,   ^.50  per  case 

SVffiETENED  (SKIMMED)  CONDENSED  MILK    U6  percent  sucrose, 
U8  -  ih  oz.  tins  to  a  case   %h»SO  per  case 

This  plant  was  manufacturing  5,000  l^yUiper  day  of  roller 


full-crcam  milk  powder  2h  rercent  fat,  2,5  percent  moisture, 
whidi  was  rcorted  as  being  e}q-»orted  at  approximately  20  cents 
per  pound.    This  product  was  reported  to  have  been  exported  and 
sold  in  lashington  State. 

Five  thousand  l»^ft«iper  day  of  spray  full-cream  milk  powder, 
26  percent  fat,  2  percent  moisture  was  also  being  manufactured. 

1/  The  export  prices  given  in  this  study  are  not  from 
Official  Government  re;">orts,  but  as  reported  by  plant  managers 
and  other  individuals  visited. 
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The  export  prices  on  this  product  wore  gi^en  as- 26  cents  a 
pound  (packaged  2,  30-pound  cannisters  To  a  case);    From  another 
source,  it  was  reported  that  spray  dry  whole  milk,  2h  one-pound 
tins  per  case,  was  being  exported  f,io,b,  plant  at  approximately 
39  cents  per  pound;  evaporated  milk  '4$oQ0  per  case  hQ-  Ihk  02, 
tins;  sweetened  condensed  ^6,^2  a  case  U8  -  II4  oz,  tins* 

In  one  Danish  plant,  65  percent  fat,  pasteurized  cream,  to 
which  h  percent  starter  was  added,  was  being  frozen  in  25-kilo 
circular  tins  with  a  screw  cap.    This  product  was  being  exported 
to  Venezuela  at  approximately  36oi|  cents  per  pound.    At  .another 
plant  a  type  of  cottage  cheese  was  being  made  and  delivered  to 
Western  Germany  at  approximately  12,7  cents  a  pound. 

Danish  blue  cheese  was  reported  at  the  export  price  of  26,5 
cents  per  pound,  c.i.f,  England,  One  plant  visited  was  moJcing 
a  small  quantity  of  Cheddar  cheese  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  export  price  quoted  was  approximately  26,6  cents  per  pound 
f ,o,b.  "-lant,  .   .   ,  , 

Mis  cellaneous 

It  was  noted  that  ;-^racticaiiy  all  cheese  was  being  marketed 
as  mild  or  medium  cured.    Products  not  bearing  the"LUR"  brand  may 
be  sold  on  the  domestic  market,  but  usually  demand  a  lower  price 
than  LUR  br.and  products  sold  •  domestically.    Butter  was  selling 
on  the  retail  market  for  7  kroner,  30  ore  per  kilo  ( annroximately 
hi  cents  per  pound).    Present  per  capita  butter  consumption  is 
8  kilo  (17.6  pounds)  ^er  year*     Oleomargarine  is  selling  for  3 
kroner,  25  ore  (approximately  21  cent.^  a  pound).  Oleomargarine 
consum'-^tion  is  17.5  kilo  (38,5  pounds)  per  capita  per  year.  Milk 
producers  received  for  their  milk  approximately  5.5  cents  per 
liter.    Of  the  total  quantity  of  milk  received,    over  50  percent  was 
returned  to  producers  as  skim  milk  arc!  buttermilk.    The  company 
that  is  the  major  producer  of  margarine  in  Denmark  is  also  a 
major  producer  of  process  cheese  and  manufactures  approximately  two  and  one- 
half  million  kilos  of  processed  cheese  per  year.  Approximately 
80  -nercent  is  a  Samso-Maribo  ty^e  process  cheese  and  20  -ocrcent 
Cheddar-Gouda  tjrpe  process  cheese.    The  bulk  of  this  production 
(75  percent)  is  exported  to  England,  and  the  remainder  to  North 
Africa  and  Belgium, 

Although  no  subsidies  were  adjnitted  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  a  history  of  the  government  paying  bonuses  to  encoura  je  the 
sale  of  farmer  milk  for  certain  product  use. 
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NORVJAY 

In  19^h,  due  tc  a  dccrer.se  in  milk  producticn,  there  has 
been  a  drop  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  However, 
Norway's  butter  production  will  be  adequate  for  its  needs  and 
from  January  tc  May,  686  metric  tons  have  been  exported.  During 
this    sr^me  period,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  a  total  of 
520  metric  tons  of  cheese  has  been  ejqported.    There  is  normally 
no  import  of  butter  into  Norv/ay  and  only  71;  metric  tons  of  dieese 
was  imported  frcm  January  to  May,  19Sh» 

V/ithin  Norway,  there  is  a  very  hifjh a  nsumption  of  whey  cheese 
manufactured  from  both  cows'  and  god?''  milk.    The  casein  obtained 
from  the  skim  milk  results  in  a  production  of  between  U,100  and 
U56OO  metric  tons  of  rennet  casein  and  between  200  and  2^0  metric 
tons  cf  acid  casein.    From  January  to  May,  19^h,  688  tens  of  casein 
Xiras  ex'ported,    Hov7ev6r,  between  200  and  300  tons  of  acid  casein 
is  imported  annually.    Evaporated  and  sweetened  amdensed  milk 
are  not  major  items  of  production  in  Norway,    The  quantity  manu- 
factured is  largely  exported.    Dry  milks  are  not  produced  for 
humaji  consumption,  but  for  use  as  animal  feed  in  periods  cf  short 
feed  supply, 

E^qpcrt  and  Domestic  Standards 

The  Norwegian  Ministry  of  ^-griculture  has  re-jistcred  with 
the  Norv;egian  patent  office  the"Four-Lcaf  Clover  Brand".  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  determines  the  cc;mmodity  which  may  use 
this  bran:!  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  applied.  ..t 
present,  there  are   -^rovisic  rs  for  "Four-Leaf  Clover  Brand" 
butter  and  cheese.  Both  of  these  -products  must  grade  a  total 
of  10  out  cf  1^  points  in  order  to  be  of  Four-Leaf  Clover 
quality.    Butter  must  be  made  from  pasteurized  cream,  c  ontain  not 
more  than  I6  percent  moisture,  no  synthetic  dyes  and  no  other 
added  material  except  salt.    Cheese  has  to  meet  an  additional 
requiranent  s^-ecifying  minimum  percentages  of  fat. 

The  actual  application  of  the  grades  may  be  made  by  authorized 
graders,  the  principal  one  of  whom  at  present  is  a  member  of  the 
Minister  of  ■■■■griculture's  staff.      Plants  are  required  to  .submit 
saraples  for  analysis  to  the  Government  dairy  laboratcryo    The  ■ 
plant  and  plant  stocks  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
inspectors  from  the  dairy  laboratory  at  any  time,    A  dairy  plant 
loses  the  right  to  use  the  "Four-Leaf  Clover  Brand"  is  3  out  of 
$  consecutive  sanples  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  or  if  the 
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clairy  nl.int  does  not  follow  the  Ministry  of  -agriculture  ref^ulations 
The  Ministry  of  •  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  by  law  to  suj^ervise 
the  importation,  production,  and  m.'^.rkcting  of  all  cheese. 

The  Ministry  approves  the  nrme  under  which  the  cheese  is 
inark3ted  and  requires  that  all  cheese  \<rith.  a  fat  content  in  excess 
of  20  •:~)ercent  be  mrked  according  to  the  fat  content.    All  producer 
and  importers  must  be  registered  with  the  Ministry  of  ^'igriculture 
and  are  assigned  a  registration  number  ^diich  all  cheeses  mar- 
keted by  them     must  bear.    If  an  imported  foreign  cheese  does 
not  bear  an  offici.ol  a^^proval  stam^  from  the  country  of  origin,  it 
must  be  re -marked  in  Norway, 

The    Ministry    of  Agriculture  regulations  require 
that  evapol^ated- milk  must  contain  at  least  7,8  percent 
fat  and  2^  -percent  total  milk  solids;  sweetened  condensed  milk 
must  have  at  least  30  percent  total  milk  solids;  dry  whole  milk 
must  contain  at  least  26  percent  fat;  -  nd  dry  skim  milk  must  con- 
tain less  than  1,6%  fat. 

Characteristics  of  Products 

Norwegian  butter  for  domestic  consumption  averages  about 
1  percent  salt,  and  is  not  a  highly  cultured  butter.    In  flavor 
and  characteristics,  it  is  similar  to       S,  Grade  Iu\  and  U,  S, 
Grade  A  butter.    Butter  for  domestic  consumption  is  packaged 
in  ^  kilo  and  ^  kilo  packages  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  foil  wrapped  butter.    Most  of  the 
butter  manufactured  fcr  export  is  unsalted.    The  exceptions  to 
this  that  were  observed  were 'an  8  percent  salt  butter  being 
packaged  in  1-pound,  5-pound,  and  25-pound  tins  for  export  to 
Trinidad,  and  a  2  percent  salt,  17  percent  moisture  butter 
being  sent  to  Gemany.    One-half  kilo  -prints  of  butter  were  being 
sent  to  Africa,    Fifty-pound  wooden  casts  of  unsalted  butter 
were  being  exported  to  Eelgiiun. 

The  Norwegians  ;oroduce  a  wide  variety  of  cheeses.  They 
produce  probably  more  different  types  of  cheese  from  goat's 
milk,  ccmbinations  of  goat's  milk  and  cow's  milk,  and  -whey 
cheese  than  any  other  Scandanivan  country.    Most  of  these  cheeses 
would  not  be  readily  acceptable  on  the  United  'States  market. 
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Raw  Hatcri-'^ls  r.nd  "'l  -'jits 

The  raw  m'^.tcrial  rcquircmunts  f ■.  r  milk  used  in  the  "Four- 
L^af  Clover  Br-^nd"  yiroducts  s-^ccify  that  a  methylene  blue  test 
shall  be  run.    However,  there  is  no  rejection  requirement  estab- 
lished by  the  Government ,    In  Norway^  the  same  quality  milk  is 
used  fr  r  fluid  milk  and  f.  r  manufactured  products.    The  daily 
plant  that  su^^^lies  all  the  fluid  milk  to  the  city  of  Oslo  was 
visited.    This  plant  receives  175,000,000  kilo:;rams  of  milk  per 
year  and  at  "^resent  500  thousand  kilograms  per  day,  of  which 
3^0,000  kilo^;rams  is  processed  as  fluid  milk  and  the  remainder 
as  butter,  cheese,  condensed,  and  evaporated  milk. 

Of  the  Oslo  plant's  year's  receipts  of  milk,  25  -^erccnt  rocs 
back  to  the  f amers -as  skim  milk.    The  evaporated  milk  manufactured 
contains  8  -^erccnt  fat  and  not  less  than  25  :icrccnt  total  milk 
solids.    This  milk  was  exported  in  fibre  brard  cases  with  wood 
frame  ends  and  in  wooden  boxes.    The  butter's  com^^ositicn  is 
80  percent  fat,  l6  --ercent  moisture,  and  1  ^->crcent  salt.  Five- 
tenths  percent  culture  is  used  with  an  l8-hcur  rir^eninr;  period, 
.11  pipelines  in  this  plant  were  cleaned  in  place.  There  was  cd 
laboratory  control  on  all  products , 

Export  Harkets  and  Prices 

Of  Norway's  686  metric  tons  of  butter  exports  from  JrjiuTy- 
May,  195U,  i|82  metric  tens  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  7h 
metric  tons  tc  the  British  Uest  Indies  (Trinidad),  Tunis, 
Morocco  and  ^-•Igiers  received  small  quantities.    The  average  ex-;"ort 
price  for  butter  is  k6  cents  a  pound. 

The  United  Kinr;dom  was  the  principal  m.-^rkct  for  cheese 
exported  from  Norway  and  from  January  to  hay  195^,  received 
186  metric  tons.    Cheese  was  also' ex]"iortcd  tc  the  United  States, 
Sweden,  Vfestern  Germany,  Denmark,  Canada,  ond  -"-Igiers,  The 
average  export  price  for  goats'  and  whey  cheese  \^as  kO  cents 
per  pound  and  for  other  cheese  3U,9  cents  per  pound.    For  January- 
May  I95I1.,  33  metric  te'ns  of  the  i;6  metric  tons  cf  evaporated  milk  ex^ortfed 
went.tc  Grecccj  36  metric  tons  (the  total  export  for  this  -'criod) 
of  sweetened  condensed  milk  also  sent  to  Greece.    The  ex^port  prices 
for  these  products  were  13. cents  -^cr  pound  for  sweetened 
cndcnsed  milk  and  11,1;  cents  '^er  pound  for  evaporated  milk, 
All  export  'trices  arc  f  ,o,b»  Norway, 
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Miscellaneous 

The  per  capita  ccnsumption  of  butter  is  3  kilos  (6.6  pounds) 
per  year.    ..s  compared  with  a  per  capita  consmption  of  margarine 
of  -20  kilos  {kh  pounds)  per  year.    The  margarine  is  made  of  approxi- 
mately $0  ^-^crcent  whale  oil  and  the  ranaining  ingredients  are 
copra  and  soy  bean  oil.    Dairy  -products  imported  to  Norway  from 
the  United  States  arc  subject  to  Norwegian  customs  tariffs  as 
follows: 

Butter  17.8  cents  per  poundj  cheese  and  milk  powder  7,6  cents 
per  pound;  evaporated  milk  3  cents  a  -^ound;  sweetened  condensed 
milk  5.1  cents  a  poundj  casein  9.5  cents  a  po\md. 

A  processing  subsidy  is  -^aid^to  manufacturers.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  bottled  milk  to  sell  at  approximately  the  -^rice 
paid  producers, 

STOEN 

Sweden  is  practically  self-sufficient  in  milk  and  dairy 
products.    The  chief  dairy  export  is  butter  of  which  approximately 
13.5  metric  tons  were  exported  in  1953 >  or  almost  twice  the 
total  of  all  other  dairy  product  ex^^orts.    Indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  2  percent  dro^  in  t^tal  milk  proc^uction  "and  a- 
5  percent  drcn  in  the  quantity  of  butter  manufactured  in  19^h, 

The  Swedish  Daiiy  ^.ssocia  tion  (SlIR),  the  farmers  dairy 
association,  handles  appro xima. tely  98  percent  of  all  milk  sold 
to  Swedish  dairies.    This  organization  through  its  cccpcrative 
plants  also  manufactures  approximately  98  T^crocnt  of  all  butter  ani 
9h  percent  of  all  cheese.    As  in  other  Scandinavian  countries, 
a  high  percentage  of  total  milk  receipts  are  returned  to  the 
farmer  as  skim  milk  for  feeding.    In  1953,  this  figure  was  re-iortod 
as  kB  percent  of  total  milk  receipts.    The  cooperative.  Milk 
Central,  handles  approxima.tely  one-fifth  oi  all  milk  produced  in 
Sweden.    The  S}^R  controls  both  butter  and  cheese  storage  and  the 
export  of  those  products,    ;.s  in*  Norway,  Sweden  utilizes  idiqy 
in  the  fom  of  whey  cheese. 

Export  and  Domestic  Standar_ds 

Sweden  has  established  the  Rune  brand  standard  for  butter 
and  cheese,  and  requires  that  export  products  meet  the  specified 
requirements.    Butter  must  be  manufactured  from  pasteurized 
cream,  contain  not  more  than  l6  percent  moisture,  ajid  not  be 
blended  with  any  aniline  coloring  or  with  any  preservative  ex- 
cept common  salt.    In  addition,  it  must  fulfill  certain  quality 
requirements  for  taste 'and  nrcma,  consistency  and  other  cha  racter- 
istics  such  as  texture,  distribution  of  salt,  color,  and  evcness 
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of  color.    In  order  to  carry  the  Rune  Br-'.nc'  it  must  receive  a  total 
of  8  ^oints  cut  of  a  possible  12,       nlant  thr.t  has  been  approved 
for  the  manufacture  of  Rune  butter  must-  submit  2h  samples  a  year 
tc  the  State  testing  laboratory  for  gr-^clinrj.    Six  'mt  of  the  2k 
srm-^lcs  submitted  must  be  in  wood  casks  (^0,8  kilos  ner  cask). 
Sami^les  arc  also  obtained  from  wholesalers  and  cn  the  ^^cn  retail 
m-rket ,    Keeping-quality  tests  are  made  on  the  butter,  but  the 
results  of  these  tests  do  not  dctcmine  the  right  tc  use  the 
Rune  ^and.    The  right  tc  use  the  brand  is  withdrai-m  if  the  ^-'roduct 
fails  tc  satisfy  the  prescribed  ccnditions  in  3  of  5  consecutive 
tests.    The  right  is  forfeited  iromediately  if  the  butter  exceeds 
16  percent  moisture.    Once  the  brand  right  is  withdrawn,  the 
"products  must  pass  2  consecutive  tests  before  the  trademark  can 
again  be  used.    Individual  gradings  of  the  s  ariples  are  made  by 
6  judges  representing  the  oc  ntrol  orgvanizati^n,  dairy  advisors, 
retail  trade,  and  manufacturers.    Cheese  and  whey  products  are 
graded  in  a  similar  manner  with  12  samples  being  submitted  per 
year  for  grading. 

The  grading  of  products  was  observed  as  well  as  the  grading 
of  butter  pre]")a.ratory  to  cold  storage.    The  ap'^licaticn  cf  the 
grades  was  good  and  the  -products  carrying  the  Rune  ^ond  wouM  be 
ccmparable  to    United  States  top  grade  ;^roducts.    The  butter 
for  export  averages  82  -icrcent  fat,  contains  not  over  l6  percent 
moisture,  and  may  be  salted  up  to  1^  -lercent,  depending  on 
the  market  of  destination.    The  Rune  ^rand  has  not  boon  a"  -^licd 
to  the  remaining  manufactured  products.    Dry  ^^^hole  milk  ranges  in 
fat  content  from  2l|  to  26  percent.    No  specific  requirements  were 
noted  f:T  cva-^orated  and  ccndcnsed  milk. 

Characteristics  '.  f  Products 

Domestic  buttor  is  similar  in  compositicn  to  the  cx'-ort 
butter.    In  its  manufacture  as  high  as  6  -percent  starter  may  be 
used  and  the  cream  may  be  ripened  for  l5  hcurs  at  lU^'  C,  The 
moisture  ranges  from  l5«3  to  l6  percent  anl  the  salt  content 
from  1,1;  tc  1,5.    The  butter  tasted  was  of  high  quality  and  free 
frcm  any  ':^ff- flavors  or  odors,    Swedish  cheeses  include  cheeses 
of  the  Sxijiss,  Gcuda,  Cheddar,  Port-Salut,  and  mold  ty-es  in 
addition  to  cheeses  native  tc  Sweden.    VJhey  cheese  is  made  with 
varying  ^-percentages  cf  fat,  vrith  and  without  sucrose  added,  "  rd 
with  or  without  added  fat.    Svnss-ty^e  process  cheese  is  manu- 
factured -ind  its  quality  and  '-packaging  is  excellent.  Novel 
packages  to  further  merchandising  h.ave  been  developed,  such  as  a 
cylindrical  tube  with  a  sliding  bottom,    Vj'hen  the  bottom  is  -pushed 
the  processed  cheese  moves  out  of  the  tube.    At  the  tcp  of  the 
tube  is  a  permanently  fixed  thread  with  idiich  circular  slices  of 
the  cheese  can  be  cut. 


Raw  Material  and  Plants 

The  same  quality  milk  is  used  for  bottled  milk  as  for  manu- 
factured dairy  products.    The  -plants  run  methylene  blue  tests 
3  times  a  month  and  3  accGpta^^^'i!  classes  have  been  established. 
The  requirements  for  the  Classes  of  milk  are:    Class  I  -  a  reduc- 
tion time  of  not  less  than  2.^  hours;  Class  II  -  less  than  2|-  hours, 
but  not  less  than  30  minutes;  Class  III  -  less  than  30  minutes. 
There  exists  a  slight  price  differential  betvieen  the  classes. 
It  was  stated  that,  on  the  avera;;e,  $  percent  of  the  milk  produc- 
tion would  fall  in  Class  III.    Sediment  tests  are  run  twice  a 
month.    However,  the  requirements  are  not  rigid. 

The  plant  observed  was  bottling  milk^  churning  butter,  manu- 
facturing cheese,  processed  cheese,  and  ^liiey  cheese.    It  was  well 
equipped  and  -olant  sanitation  and  laboratory  control  appeared  to 
be  good.    All  conventional  sanitary  pi-ning  was  cleaned  in  place, 

S3cport  Markets 

The  chief  export  nroduct  is  butter.  In  19^3,  approxj.mately 
3$  percent  of  the  total  butter  exported  (13,14.70  metric  tons) 
went  to  the  U.S,3,R,    The  bulk  of  the  remainder  x^rent  to  Switzerland, 
Western  Gennany,  and  Eastern  Germany,    The  exjiort  ^rice  of  butter 
in  1953  averaged  approximately  11.8,2  cents  a  pound.    This  ex?port 
price,  and  the  export  price  of  dried  and  condensed  milk  were  lower 
than  the  domestic  prices.    The  export  loss  was  covered  from  a  fund 
derived  from  internal  fees  on  dairj;'  products  .    It  was  indicated 
that  export  nrices  would  average  loss  in  19^k  then  in  1953.  The 
U.S,S,R.  is  an --a  rently  a  major  market  in  19Sh  at  an  indicated 
price  of  approximately  146,8  cents  per  pound, 

MiscclLaneous 

It  vjas  reported  that  2,8  ore  (less  than  1  cent)  per  liter 
was  paid  as  a  general  subsidy  to  pr-'-^ducers .    There  was  very 
little  difference  in  per-capita  consumption  in  butter  artl 
margarine  in  Sweden,    The  retail  price  of  Rune  brand  buttor 
was  6  kroner  3^  ore  ""icr  kilo  (S$  cents  per  pound)  compared  to 
3  kroner  85  ore  :-:cr  kilo  (33.6  cents  per  pound)  for  margarine, 
;\1  though  an  excellent  process  cheese  is  being  maniifactured, 
domestic  consumption  is    a'--' proximately  ,2  kilo  per  year  compared 
to  8  kilo  per  year  for  natural  cheese, ' 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzcrl.-'.nd  normally  imports  very  small  quantities  -  f  luttcr, 
but  since  January  19^h  imports  have  -ractically  ceased  because 
of  surplus  prcdu'ction  of  dcmcstic  butter.    The  Swiss  cx-^ort  a  larcc 
volume  of  cheese.    However,  it  is  also  a  cheese-importing  c-untry, 
buyinr;  small  quantities  '  f  cheeses  it  does  not  produce.  Roller 
dried  whole  milk  is  imported  fcr  use  in  the  manufacture  of  '^wiss 
milk  chocolate.    Over  90  percent  of  the  exports  of  dry  whole  milk 
arc  in  the  form  of  specialized  infant  .food. 

In  Switzerland,  the  Central  Union  cf  Si^ri-ss  Milk  Producers 
C'-'ntrols  the  -roduction  cf  milk.    This  organization  is  the  o  ntrcl 
organization  of  all  of  the  cooperatives.     The  Swiss  Cheese  Union, 
a  producer  orgarizaticn,  controls  the  manufacture  and  marketing 
of  Svdss  cheese.    The  Butyra  is  a  serai-c  fficial  organization' 
controlled  by  the  Central  Union  that  controls  the  manufacture, 
marketing,  and  butter  su-^^ly  in  Switzerland,    The  nanufactuic  of 
sweetened  and  unsweetened  condensed    milks  and  to  a  large  degree  the 
manufactuTD  of  dried  nilks  are  ccntr'^llcd  by  "^rivatc  industry, 

E:c"ort  ?nd  Dcmcstic  Stam'ards 

There  -^re  no  Government  quality  standards  for  dairy  -products. 
The  Swiss  Cheese  Union  has  quality  requirements  fcr  the  producticn 
of  Emmental,  Gruycrc,  and  Sbrinz  cheeses.    Those  standards  for 
export  ajid  domestic  procluction  contain  vjcight,  size,  rind,  holes, 
color,  texture,  fat,  moisture,  flavor  and  aroma,  and  salt  requiic- 
ments.    The  cheeses  arc  graded  in  accordance  vjith  a  scale  of  points. 
A  maximum  of  ^  points  each  for  eyes,  texture  and  color,  flavor 
and  aroma,  and  exterior,  shape,  and  a',ing,  or  a  total  of  2D 
points  are  provided,       rating  of  good  to  very  good  for  a  factor 
carries  a  point  rating  of         to       satisfactory  to  good,  a  rat- 
ing of  3.5  to  Uj  partly  satisfactory  t'-  satisfactcry,  a  r-^.ting 
of  2.5  to  3;  and  -  artly  satisfactcry  a  rating  cf  2.    Only  top 
grade  cheeses  are  approved  for  ex:^ort.    Ins--cctors  'f  the  S'-jiss 
Cheese  Union  inspect  the  cheese  for  cx.'^ort  and  ay-'ply  the  export 
grade . 

Although  nc  luttcr  is  exported,  the  Butyra  has  developed 
requirements  f.  r  the  "Floralp"  brand  of  butter  fcr  domestic  con- 
sumption.   The  requiremcnto  for  the  use  of  Ihis' br-^.nd  includes 
acidity  and  fat  requirancnts  fcr  the  cream  used,  a  pasteurization 
requirement,  and  composition  and  quality  requirements  fcr  the 
butter.    The  .butter  contains  net  mere  than  l5.5  "crcent  m' isture 
and  net  less  than  83.5  -percent  fat. 
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A  tctal  cf  20  points  is  used  in  evading  —  taste  and  arcma 
12  i-^oints  J  texture  and  consistency  6  points;  and  cclor  '2  points, 
"Floralp"  butter  must  have  a  minimum  point  score  of  18«5  of 
which  at  least  11  are  for  taste.     Over  ^0  percent  cf  all 
domcstically-prc  duced  butter  carried  the  "Floralp"  brand.  Dry 
vhcle  millc  for  the  chocolate  industry  is  manufactured  vjith  a 
25-26  percent  butterfat.    Dry  whole  milk  majiufacturcd  for  other 
purposes  is  usually  2  8-29  percent  fat.    Unsweetened  condensed 
milk  produced  for  exri'^rt  has  a  fat  content  of  9-9§  percent  and 
a  solids  content  cf  33  percent. 

Characteristics  cf  Products 

The  dcmcstic  butter  is  mildly  cultured  with  ab'ut  3  percent 
starter  being  added  to  the  cream.    The  butter  tasted  was  cf  high 
quality  and  free  from  off  fla\''crs  or  odors,  but  of  weaker  body  than 
United  States  butter.    In  one  lot  obseirved,  free  moisture  was 
ar-parentj,  resulting  in  a  leaky  butter.    Sweetened  ccndensed 
milk,  condensed  unsweetened  milk,  sterilized  t-iiole  milk,  -^Jid  a 
series  of  S7ecialized  condensed  milks  flavored  with  chocolate, 
caramel,  mokka  and  vanilla  were  tasted.    These  products  were 
good  in  all  respects  with  the  exception  that  the  sterilized  milk 
had  a  typical  cooked  flavor.    One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  condensed  milks  is  new  canning  -art  cf  its  ^rrducti^n  in  aluminum 
cans    anc  -^lans  to  use  aluminum  cans  entirely  in  the  near  future. 
This  same  company  will  have  in  ccmifErcial  production  within  a 
year  a  sterilized  whole  milk  produced  by  the  process  known  as 
"uperization" ,    Milk  produced  by  this  process  was  sampled  ajid 
v^as  free  cf  cocked  flavor  and  discoloration.    The  process  is 
patented  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  and  appajrcntly  in- 
volves sonic  vibration  (or  sound  waves)  plus  live  steam  injection 
with  the  excess  moisture  being  removed  in  a  vacuum  unit.  Sweetened 
condensed  milk  being  exported  C'  ntains  9  percent  fat  and  ii5  percent 
sugar. 

Raw  Material  and  Plants 

There  is  ^nly  one  quality  raw  milk  produced  in  Smtzerland, 
The  raw  milk  requirements  are  low.    However,  by  farmer  delivery 
of  milk  twice  a  day  to  receiving  stations  where  the  milk  is 
immediately  cooled,  bacterial  growth  is  kept  at  a  minimurae 
Methylene  blue  records  showed  a  ver;>^  hi;ii  percentage  of  the 
milk  not  decolorizing  in  3^  hours.    Sediment  tests  are  also  run, 
but  the  requirements  are  not  rigid,        small  family-operated 
Sx^iss  cheese  factory  was  visited  in  the  Emmental  Valley,  The 
production  cf  this  factory  was  2  Swiss  cheese  wheels  a  day^ 
The  appearance  of  this  small  operation  and  2  other  -slants  vi.si.ted 
was  good.  Sanitary  pipelines  are  not  taken  dcwn  for  cleaning. 
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Ex'^ort  Markets  and  Prices 

The  chief  cxrort  markets  arc  the  United  States,  Italy, 
France,  and  Ecl:jium,    There  arc  no  definite  fixed  ex5~>  rt  mariccts 
for  ^recessed  cheese,  but  probably  this  product  v;ill  continue  tc 
Z^-  tc:  the  United  Kincd'-m,  Canada,  and  Italy,    Sterilized  whole 
milk,  500-cram  cans,  US  cans  per  case  vras  bein;;  shipped  to  .frica 
at  a  -^rlco  of  38  Swiss  francs  (  iS.yii)  f.o.b,  Antwerp  per  case. 
Sterilized  milk  in  heavy  wcodcn  cases  is  bcin;j  delivered  in 
ILanila  at  a  '-^rice  cf  between  lii  and  l5  cents  per  $0O-cram  tin. 
Unsweetened  condensed  milk  and  sterilized  milk  were  being  sent  tr 
N'. rth  ..frica.  South  -America,  and  all  areas  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Far  East, 

Miscellr'TiLous 

The  ^icr-capita  C'-nsumption  cf  butter  per  year  is  aiproxiraately 
6  kilos  (13.2  pounds).    The  retail  butter  price  in  Sidtzcrland 
is  10  francs  per  kilo  (approximately  Ol»0i|  a  po\md).    The  yearly 
per-cap-ita  c  nsum-^tion  for  mai'g'^rinc  is  ,5  kilos.    The  price  cf 
this  orcduct  is  h  francs  per  kilo  (iil,8  cents  per  -^ound).  The 
yearly  per-capita  ccnsumnticn  of  cheese  is  8  kilos  (17»6  pounds). 

Both  the  price  cf  fluid  milk  and  butter  is  subsidized,  -t 
present,  the  fluid  milk  subsidy  is  between  2  and  U  centimes  per 
kilo,  and  fcr  butter  60  centimes  (lli  cents)  per  kilo.  These 
payments  are  m?.dc  fr^m  a  Compensation  Fund  which  is  partially  supported 
by  a  supplementary  tax  of  one  Swiss  franc  per  kilogram  levied  on 
all  imported  butter  at  the  time  c  f  entry.    There  are  also  import 
tariffs  on  cheese,  but  the  present  rates  are  very  low.  The  deficits 
of  the  price  Compensation  Fund  are  paid  by  the  Government ,    It' is 
estimated  that  lU.l;  million  Svdss  francs  ( a-^^^roxLmately  s^3, 300,000) 
will  be  spent  in  dairy  subsidies  in  195U. 

THE  NETHERL'J^DS 

The  Netherlands  is  a  major  expcrtin"  country  cf  dairy  products. 
Approximately       percent  of  the  total  cheese  production,  68  per- 
cent of  the  total  butter  production,  Ih  percent  rf  the  total 
cc  ndensed  milk  production  and  Ih  percent  of  the  total  milk  powder 
production  are  exported, 

Coooeratives  arc  a  major  factor  in  the  Dutch  dairy  industry. 
Over  80  percent  ^f  all  milk  produced  is  now  processed  in  factories, 
70  -^erccnt  of  which  are  c  operatives.    However,  the  slants  manu- 
facturing condensed  milks  anc'  dried  millcs  are  practically  100  per- 
cent privately  ^wncd.    The  central  crntjr  l  agency  f  ' r  .ali.  "the  dairy 
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C'   -■•ur-^.tivcs  is  the  Gcri'^ral  Netherlands  Dniry  Union  (FNZ)  ,  The 
privately  C'wned  factcrics  h-'vc  o.  national  'Tfianizatirn  kn^  wn 
as  the  Society  f:r  Dairy  Inf'ustry  and  MLlk  Hy-icne    (WZM).  The 
c::r^-GrativGS  also  have  co-xrativc  dairy  -products  marketing; 
S'  cietics  x-j-hich  nrw  t  "  tal  7. 

The  Dairy  Pr-duets  Gcntrol  Bcard^  G'  mpqscd  of  -mvatc  and 
cooperative  industry  rcprcscntatiivcs  and  '(  vcrnmcnt  rc^->rcscntatives, 
ce  ntre  Is  the  marketinc  and  "-^reduction    f  all  dairy  -ircducts. 
This  bc-^rd  issues  import  and  export  licenses  and  may  establish 
prices  and  levies,    Opcratin.3  under  this  brard  is  the  Dairy- 
Products  Purchasing  Bureau  which  is  maintained  by  levies  assessed 
against  all  milk  producers.    This  bureau  purchases  sur-^lus  -prod- 
ucts at  a  r-uaranteed  ^rice  and  resells  such  ^-^rod^ucts  :n  thu  wr  rid 
market  for  the  best  price  'btainablc.    On  July  17,  19^h)  the 
pxirchasc  bureau  stc  cks  were  rc-ortcd  in  rretric  t^ns  as  f';llows; 

Butter   9,183 

Roller  Nonfat..  5,335 
Spray  Nonfat, ,  .li;,000 
Chcesc(Gouda),<,  90 

In  addition  t<-  sellin'":  nonfat  on  the  ex'-^ort  market,  the 
nonf  at  is  beinr;  s' Id  '.'n  the  c'-mcstic  market  f •  r  animal  feed  at 
little  more  than  ^ne-half  ;  f  the  --lurchasc  -^rice  (3  percent  of 
dry  grass  is  added  t:-  the  n- nf  at  nowder  pricr  tc  sale  as  animal 
feed).    Plants  sellinr;  butter  tc  the  purchase  bureau  pay  one 
month's  aid  st  rajjc,  transportation  to  stora:;G,  ajnd  the  cvst 
cf  freezing  the  butter,    A  plant  offering  nonfat  pays  one  month's 
st-ragc  and  tr-'.nsportation.    Any  plant  makin.  d.irect  e:3qiort 
sales  is  reimbursed  the  .nmount  of  -roducor  levy  for  the  quantity 
cf  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  export  products, ■  This 
reimbursement  is  distributed  by  the  plant  back  t^  the  oroduccrs. 

Export  Standards 

The  grading  of  dairy  -ire  ducts  is  principally  fcr  the  ex-oort 
market.    Butter  and  cheese  arc  an-^lyzed  for  composition  and  nurity 
by  Butter  and  Cheese  Gcntrol  Stations  located  throughout  the 
Netherlands,     The  composition  --nd  ^urity  for  C':ndensed  milks 
aal  dried  railks  arc  checked  by  the  G-ntrol  .Ins titute  fcr  Milk 
Pr'-ducts  (Cvl-I)  located  at  The  Hague,    These  cc  ntrol  stations 
actually  are  maintained  by  the ' industry  but  arc  under  the  su-xrvision 
cf  the  Ministry  ;f  ^'■■griculturep 
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Buttcr  srjnplcs  arc  picked  up  -".nC  t^.kcn  t'    the  control  stations 
\iicrc  they  -ru  .analyzed  f  . r  moisture,  Ilcichcrt-Mcissl,  fat,  copper^ 
and  iron  c  ntent,  and  f'-rei'Ti  fats.    The  butter  must  ccntain  at 
least  80  percent  fat,  net  less  than  I6  percent  niisture,  and  have 
a  Reichcrt-Hcissl  value  of  2^-32.    In  ad:'iti-n  t    the  require- 
ments f'-r  ccmpositionj-  there  are  additional  quality  requirements 
established  by  the  Uairy  Quality  C-ntn^l  B'ard  (ZKB)  located  in 
.■jnstcrdam .    The  ZKB  is  als'-  "n  industry  sponsored  and  supj^orted 
orr.anization . 

The  butter  is  checked  for  flavor,  taste  and  rather  characteris- 
tics.   It  is  classified  into  h  evades  —  1  thrcu^h  h,  representing 
p^'  d,  medium,  p'^or,and  very  poor  quality  butter  res-oectivcly.  Only 
Grade  1  lutter  is  permitted  t--  use  the  quality  mark  of  the  ZKB. 
There  arc  no  definite  flavr  classifications  provided  but  it  is 
prc/idcd  that  Grade  1  butter  must  n^  t  have  excessive  loose  moisture 
and  must  have  a  firm  b'cy,    Wei^-ihts  and  ccntaincrs  anc'  parchment  wrap- 
^■^infjs  f '  r  the  export  butter  arc  also  checked. 

Ghoese     sam-^lcs  arc  sent  tc  a  Cheese  C-ntrcl  Laboratory  t':^ 
'■•.ctenninc  cm-^^sition  and  purity.    Definite  fats  and  m^dstures 
arc  established  for  different  t^'-pes  "f  cheese.    These  fats  and 
moistures  may  vary  for  facte ry  Gcuc^a  cheese  with  the  time  -  f  the 
year,  but  may  not  exceed  specified  limits.    There  are  no  detailed 
flavor  classif  icati-- ns  f  <- r  cheese.    However,  the  quality  is  taken  ..  .. 
int'^  c  nsicjcratic  n  in  the  a-^plication  of  the  ex"ort  brand,  and 
cheeses  must  be  ■:  f  specified  af'CS  before  they  may  be  exported, 
Cheddar  checgc  must  be  at  the  time  ^  f  export  at  least  12  weeks 
old.    No  cntrcl.is  exercised  over  the  manufacture  c  f  the  cheese. 

Dried  milks  arc 'tested  for  ar  ma,  taste,  a^-earance,  srlubility, 
chemical  C':mposition,  bacteria  c  ntent,  ajid  keeping;  quality.  Extra 
;;;^r.'>de  an:l  stanc'ard  i-r-^des  have  been  established  with  s-ecific 
requirements  fcr  each  riradc  as  follows: 


Insolubility  Fi.Ture  Extra  Quality  Standard  Quality 

F-r  spray  powder  Less  than  0,3  Less  than  1,0 

For  full  cream  roller  powder  Less  than  12,0  Less  than  lii.O 
For  partly  skimmed  and 

skimmed  r  llcr  powder  Less  than  10,0  Less  than  12,0 
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Fat  c  ritcnt  m  the  dry  matter: 

For  full  cream  or  partly- 
skimmed  milk  -i-iQwder 


For  skimmed  milk  "oifder 

Moisture  ccntunt; 

Full  cream  milk  -owder 
Partly  skimmed  and  skimmed 
milk  powder 

Acidity: 

S-^ray  powder 
Spmy  ^ovjdcr 

Neutral izcr; 
Spray  powder 
Phos-phatase 


Extra  Quality       St-ndp.rd  Quality 


Fat  e  n  tent  in-    Fat  content  in- 
dicated on  the      dicated    n  the 
packin.-';  must  be    packing  must  be 


minimum. 


Max.  1,0% 


minimum. 


Max.  2.05^ 


3.0^ 


C'  O 

Less  than  l6'D,  Less  than  18  D. 
12°  -16'^  Dcrnic    12^  -  18^D. 


.discnt 
-bscnt 


^ibsent 
Absent 


Alkali  figure       the  ash; 

S~ray  powder:  J.an.-xlpr, 

May  ajid  June 
July  -  Dec. 

R^'llcr  powder:  Jan. -Apr, 

May  and  Jiine 
July-Dec. 

Bacterial  count; 
S^ray  powder 

Roller  powder 


Max.  21.0 
Max.  22.0 
Max.  23oO 

Max.  22.0 
Max.  23.0 
Max.  2ii.O 


Less  than 
250,000  per  f^ram 


Max.  22.0 
Max.  23.0 
Max.  2L0 

Max.  23.0 
Max.  2k,0 
Max.  25.0 


Less  than  1,000,000 
^er  nram 


Less  than  50,000  Less  than  125,000 
per  rram  -per  '^rara 


Only, extra  "  r  stam-'ard  .";r"dc  -^cwdor  may  be  exported.  The 
minimum  requirements  f^r  cx-^ort  arc  for  arcma  and  taste  equivalent 
to  the  requirements  '  f  stanc'^rd  quality  milk  powder,  and  a  moisture 
content  cf  n'-t  more  than  5  percent  in  the  case  of  full  cream  powder 
and  not  more  than  5.5  -percent  in  the  case  of  partially  skimmed  and 
skimmed  milk  powder,    ^'..s  will  be  ncted,  the  powder  is  ^--.ermitted  t 
be  exported  mth  a  hi  ;;her  m-isture  ccntent  thpn  is   xrmitted  in  the 
standards. 
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Definito  (;rp.des  have  net  boon  established  f  c  r  C' ndcnscd 
milk.    The  unsweetened  c'ndcnsed  milk  '  r  evaporated  miJk  io  mnu- 
factured  to  cc  nt-^in  7.8  percent  fat  and  25.9  percent  milk  solids. 
Sweetened  c  ndcnscd  milk  c^nt-.ins  8^  fat, 

Prr  ccssed  cheese  exported  is  checked  f':^  r  appearance  It 
must  n'  t.  be  scri- us ly  misshapen,  fully  s:  ft       nasty,  crumbly, 
m  ttled,  discolored,  t  c- ntain  dirt    r  visi^jle  f.  rei,'':n  b:dies. 
The  statement  is  made  that  "the  aroma  and  taste  may  n'^t  deviate." 

Characteristics  (  f  Products 

Dutch  butter  is  a  non-sal ted,  lightly  cultured  butter.  Dutch 
butter  observed  r  n  the  ■'^itish  market  had  surface  darkening  c^f  the 
c<.l?r,  but  (  thcrvdse  was  satisfactory  in  quality.    The  butter 
tasted  in  the  Notherl.ands  was  of  hi  -h  quality  except  for  ^ne  let 
of  butter  that  x^7as  doscri^.cd  as  "while  milk  butter,"    This  butter 
was  sli'-jhtly  off  in  flavor  and  \-ias  very  leaky. 

The  whole  milk  povjder  vaxics  in  fat  up  to  28  •'percent  in 
accordance  with  the  order  beinc  filled.    In  one  plant,  dry  whole 
milk  was  bcinf-;  packed  in  56-pound  tins  f'  r  cx]oort  to  Bolivia, 
It  v;as  stated  that  Ihis  export  market  had  been  lost  but  that  as  a 
result  of  a  Gcvemmcnt  subsidy  it  was  now  ^^ossible  t    be  competitive 
and  the  m.ai^ket  had  been  regained. 

As  nc  ted  in  a  Dutch  nlant  man\if  acturinr';  Gouda  cheese,  the 
size  cf  the  cheese  tias  determined  by  the  ex7)ort  dcstinati'^n. 
If  the  cheese  was  beinr  ex;"'orted  to  a  warm  c  untrjj  it  was  made  as 
small  as  Ii-l/2  kil'-^s  (9.9  povmds)  per  cheese. 

Practically  all  of  the  Dutch  cheese  is  bcin; .  maricctcd  as 
:;rccn  -^r  not  more  than  mcdiiam  cured  cheese. 

Raw  Material  and  Plants 

The  sajnc  quality  ■  f  milk  is  used  for  all  -products  in  the 
Netherlands,    B,th  the  industry  and  cooperative  cr':anizati  ns 
have  raw  milk  reqairanents  ,     However,  the  requirement  is  based 
on  methylene  blue  rcdncti'-n  time  and  the  hcure  required  for 
Class  I,  II,  and  III  milk  are  in  accc^nlance  with  the  '-^rc vail- 
ing atmospheric  temperature  at  10  a ,m,  in  the  mornin 3  ^n  the  d  ay 
that  the  test  is^^made.    If  the  atmospheric  tenr^^rature  is 
approximately  70    F,  the  milk  is  roouired  only  to  have  a  reduc- 
ticn  time  of    vcr  1  hour  tc  be  Class  I.    If  the  eveninfj  milk  is 
delivered  in  the  eveninr;,  then  this  milk  must  have  a  reducti"n 
time  cf  over  3  hours  for  Class  I,    The  temperature  spccificati'  ns 
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[•:o  down  as  low  as  a  temperature  o  jN'39  F»       those  temperatures, 
a  reduction  time  -f  ;ver  5  hours  is  required  for  Class  I,  except 
for  evening  milk  delivered  in  the  oveninfi  which  must  not  decolorize 
in  6  hours.    The  requirements  for  Class  III  ran.^e  from  30  minutes 
or  less  to  3  hours  except,  for  evening  milk  delivered  in  the  even- 
ing xjhich  ran^ios  from  1-1/2  to  3  hours, 

A  nremium  of  1  eentime  ( ,2  gents)  per  iitey  is  paid  for  Class  I 
milko    The  regular  ">rice  is  paid  for  Class  II  milk  and  Class  III  ' 
milk  receives  a  --enalty  of  one  centime  per  liter. 

Sediment  tests  arc  also  run  and  if  a  producer  continually 
has  excessive  sediment,,  a  special  renal ty  is  assessed  every  3 
months.    Farms  are  inspected  h  times  a  year  (at  least  1  ins-^ection 
must  be  made  during  milkinr),    .'^t  the  end  of  the  year,  a  farmer 
is  paid  a  premium  if  his  stable  and  herd  have  been  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  year.    This  nrcmium  is  based  on  the  number  of  cows 
in  the  herd. 

Plant  conditions  ran.:ed  from  "fair"  to  "excellent"  x-7ith  sani- 
tary pipin.;""  l-)einn  cleaned  in  place. 

Export  Mari-ccts  and  Export  Prices 

The  Ncthcrlonds  Government  has  an  a.-'-reement  with  Bel':aum 
.under  which  Dutch  butter  is  s' Id  at  6  guldens,  I46  c  e  nts    per  kilo 
(75  cents  a  pound) —  this  includes  a  levy  of  2  rjulden,  kh  cents 
(27  cents  a  pound)  —  this  levy  is  divided  between  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium  Governments, 

Evaporated  miHc  is  sold  by  the  Netherlands  to  Belgium  at 
23  .widens,  35    cents    ( s?6,06)per  case  i;8-li|_l/2  oz.  cans  —  this 
includes  a  levy  of  3  guldens,  25    cents    (Qh  cents  per  case).  The 
levy  is  placed  on  these  products  so  that  those  mr.nufactured  in 
Eolgium  can  be  ccmpetitivc  in  price  with  the  im^^orted  Motherland 
products,  .     '  ~ 

The  Netherlard  f ,a,s,  port  prices  per  pound  for  other  markets 
are  approximatel7/  as  follows:    factory  Gouda,21  cents j  factory 
Edam, 15, 5  cents;  butter, i|8g2  ccntsj  unsxrectened  condensed  milk, 
11,3  cents;  sweetened  c-  ndensed,  12,1  cents;  condensed  sweetened 
skimmed,  8.1  cents;  drv  whole  s-^ray,  20.1  cents;  -dry  \<!h.rle 
roller,  19 06  cents,  and  nonfat  s-^ray,  8^6  cents. 

The  ex'^'^ort  crmhasis  for  c  ndcnsed  and  ^^owderod  milks  is  being 
-■^laccd  on  the  ,\frican  pnc'.  Far  lHastem  markets.    It  was  reported 
that  the  Netherlands  has  oealt  quite  heavily  in  butter  mth  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  xvith  nations  of  the  Soviet  HLoc,  and  indications  are 
that  this  trade  will  continue,    Netherlands  butter  has  been  on 
the  %itish  market  nnd  will  ccntinue  there.    It  was  noted  that  the 
natural  cheese  pro  daction  of  a  cheese  producing  -^lant  was  being 
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cx;-iorted  to  Bel.^ium,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  vjith  smaller 
quantities  bcinf^  sent  to  the  United  States  and  Ccntril  and  South 
'vmerica.    Processed  cheese  isbcin^;  placed  in  the  same  markets, 

Miscellano;  us 

The  Tier  cay^ita  consumption  of  butter  is  approximately  2»8 
kilos  (6.2  rounds)  per  year  vdth  a  ^-^urchnse  -nrice  of       cents  a 
pound.    The  ^cr-capita  consumption  of  margarine  is  a'-^nroximately 
18  kilos  per  year  ^36  pounds)  with  a  retail  price  of  18,3  cents 
per  pound.    Cheese  consumption  is  a;Tprc ximatcly  5.1  kilos  (10,2 
pounds)  per  year. 

The  Ministry  of  -^jri culture  maintr«ins  Agricultural  Equaliza- 
tion Funds  from  vjhich  direct  subsidies  oxc  paid  to  milk  producers. 
In  addition  to  the  liinistn,'-  Fund,  the  inc'.ustry  maintains  a  Dairy 
Fund  su^^ported  by  direct  levy  on  all  milk  producers.    Direct  subsidy 
payments  arc  made  fri-m  this  fund  to  producers  to  encourage  the 
deliver}'-  of  milk  for  fluid  consumption  x-j-M  ch  in  the  Netherlands 
is  not  as  favorable  a  market  as  milk  being  delivered  for  manu- 
facture int-r^  dairy  -products.    In  July,  it  was  announced  that  butter 
sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  x^ould  be  subsidized  to  the  amount  of 
l5  Dutch  cents  ner  kilo  (approximately  3  cents)  frr-m  the  Dairy 
Fund  to  cnalic  Dutch  cx^^^orters  tc  ccmpcte  on  this  market.  As 
previrusly  stated,  the  ey>ort  of  milk  p-owdcr,  and  also  condensed 
milk,  tc  Be  livia  is  I  cing  subsidized  fr-im  the  Dairy  Fund.    It  should 
be  noted  that  the  general  Dutch  cx^port  -^ricc  for  butter  is  below 
the  retail  selling-  price  on  the  domestic  Netherlands  market. 

In  the  Netherlands,  milk  for  fluid  consumption  is  standardized 
down  to  2.5  percent  fat. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Netherlands    has  the  following  im- 
port duties  on  manufactured  products: 

Evaporated  and  sweetened  condensed  milk,  1$  -[xrccnt  ad  valorem 
(10  -  50  percent  sugar  —  11  guldens,  hO  cents  per  hundred  kilos 
added;  over  $0  Percent  sugar  —  22  guldens,  80  cents  per  hundred 
kilos  added);  dried  milks,  dry  whey,  and  l^itter,  1$  percent  ad 
valorem. 

BELGIUI4 

Belgium  is  not  a  major  (''''iry  exporting  or  importing  country. 
The  ra-^.jcr  import  is  hard  cheese  of  irhich  approximately  70  million 
'-lounds  is  imported  yearly.    This  import  of  cheese,  all  imports  of 
\uttcr,  and  practically  all  imports  of  dried  milks  and  condensed 
milks  are  im^wted  from  the  Ncthcrlajids.    This  situation  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  Netherlands  can  fulfill  the  demand. 
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Butter  production  has  increased  sc  that  the  import  rf  butter  will 
be  less  in  19^h  than  the  S  million  pounds  imported  in  1953. 
By  acreement  between    the  Dutch  and  Eelgiujri  Governments,  minimum 
import  prices  have  been  established  for  butter  and  unsweetened 
ccndens  ed  milk. 

Cooperatives  have  not  been  developed  in  Belrjium  as  much  as 
in  other  European  countries.    However,  butter,  cheese,  and  dry- 
milks,  are  manufactured  by  both  cooixratives  and  private  companies. 
All  of  the  evapomted  milk  is  manufactured  by  one  private  company. 
The  Government  pays  a  subsidy  to  the  manufacturers  of  dry  milks, 
sweetened  condensed,  and  cheese.    This  subsidy  is  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  costs  of  production  of  these  products  and  the 
price  of  imported  prodixjts. 

Export  and  Domestic  'Standards 


The  Belgium  Government  has  established  a  Eelgi.-^n  mark  for 
the  use  on  export  and  domestic  products.    The  Ministry  cf  Agriculture 
makes  dairy  regulations.    These  rcf^ulations  are  applied  by  the 
National  Dairy  Service  supported  by  the  inc^ustry.    The  Naticral  Dairy 
Service  has  9  regional  offices  with  a  chief  inspector  and  an 
inspection  staff.     The  Minis  try  has  k  inspectors  who  check  on  the 
overall  ap-nlication  of  the  requirements.    Cheese  is  checked  once 
a  month  at  the  factory,    Somplcs  of  dry  milk  and  butter  are  sent 
to  the  laboratory  once  a  month  for  analysis.    Butter  composition 
requirements  include  82  percent  fat  and  less  than  l6  'icrcent 
moisture , 

Characteristics  of  Products 

The  Belgian  butter  tasted  is  a  non-s.alted  cultured  butter. 
The  cream  used  in  manufacturing  is  cultured  with  1;  to  5  percent 
starter.    The  flavor  and  body  and  texture  chaacteristics  cf  the 
butter  would  not  be  comparable  to  U,  S,  Grade  AA  or  Grade  A,  but 
would  be  better  than  U,  S,  Grade  B  or  90  Score  Butter, 

In  general,  the  products  tasted  were  inferior  to  the  top 
quality  of  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 

Raw  Material  and  Plants 

A  Grade  A  requirement  for  milk  for  fluid  consumption 
has  been  established.    This  requirement  only  specifics,  however, 
that  the  milk  shall  not  decolorize  methylene  blue  in  less  than  2  hours. 
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A  7remium  of  3^  centimes  a  liter  (.8  cents)  is  paid  for 
Grade  A  milk.    If  a  -^rcOuccr's  milk  fails  to  meet  this  roquirc- 
mcnt  3  times  in  a  m-'nth,  he  loses  the  T^emium.       major  bcttlinc 
7>lant  visited  h  ad  5  -^crcent  of  their  volume  qualifyin  ;  as  Grade  A. 
There  arc  no  quality  requirements  for  raw  milk  received  other 
than  the  methylene  blue  requirement  for  Grade  A, 

On  the  basis  cf  the  limited  number  of  T^iants  visited,  it  was 
observed  that  much  imTirovemcnt  could  be  made  in  the  quality  of 
the  raw  milk  received  fcr  ^-^rccessinc,  '^nd  with  one  exception  in 
plant  sanitation  and  cleanup.    One  plant  h,ad  ovr"ilont  cleanu";  and 
was  one  of  two  plants  observed  in  Western  Europe  that  daily  took  down 
all  sajiit.ary  pip  in;;  fcr  thorouch  cleaninr^. 

Eyport  Hrrkcts  and  Export  Prices 

o 

In  one  plant  visited,  milk  that  had  been  heated  to  90    C.  was 
Loin.;  sent  in  small  top,  -lass,  liter  bottles  to  the  i3el;;ian  Conco, 
1^  special  metal  can  on  the  bottle  permitted  the  introduction  of 
03Qr:;cn,    The  pressure  of  the  introduced  oxyccn  ar;ainst  a  rubber 
,-3askct  closed  the  small  hole  in  the  metal  cap  and  "prevented  tk 
csca-^e  of  the  c  xyr;cn.    This  milk  was  bein;;  delivered  t'.   the  Gonro 
for  20  francs  (UO  cents)  per  litec    From  another  pl-^nt  visited, 
spray-dried  nonfat  solids  were  bein;;  exported  to  India  and  iJelcian 
Con^o  in  tin  containers  holdinr  56  pounds.    The  export  price  of 
this  product  f .o,b,  .Antwerp  was  10  francs  ,50  centimes  ^er  kil^ 
(9,09  cents  per  pound).    Evaporated  milk  (.'jncrican  standard)  is 
bein-  sold  for  280  francs  ( /5.6o)  -er  case  1^8  -  \h\  oz,  cans  for 
export  to  Bcl^jian  ^or^c , 

Miscellane  us 

In  a  Belgian  ^-^lant  of  an  'American  firm,  the  <  nly  vent  filled 
operation  in  Western  Europe  for  cva-^orated  milk  was  observed. 
The  Government  sots  a  minimum  ^-^rice  to  be  '-laid  for  milk. 
A  subsidy  is  paid  to  producers  producin;:  milk  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  pcr-capita  consumption  of  butter  is  11,5  kil^s  (25.3 
■rounds)  per  year  with  a  retail  price  cf  9U  francs  per  kilo  (85,I|. 
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PRANCE 

France  is  no¥  a  country  of  dairy  surpl-uscs,  '  ..s  a  result  -^f 
this  situation,  the  Gcvermnent  has  announced  ■prop-rams  f-  r  the 
su'-'-p' rt  of  bcth  butter  and  cheese  in  st'.  ra^G,    A  guarantee  by 
the  Government  for  the  losses  \diich  may  result  from  tho  difference 
between  the  storage  price  and  the  -nrice  at  which  ---rivate  firms 
will  have  to  sell  their  stcrace  butter  after  November  1,  19^h 
has  been  announced.    A  more  recent  anncuncement  stated  that  the 
Government  will  be  responsible  for  the  difference  between  the  ; 
price  of  cheese  cnterinr;  storage  and  the  nrice  when  it  leaves 
storage  if  the  latter  price  is  less.    The  Government  is  to  be 
res'^onsible  for  the  difference  un  t^^  an  amount  agreed  to  in  a 
"letter  of  agreement"  covering  the  ,ivcn  •  pcrations,  but  in  no 
case  more  than  35  francs  per  kil^.    If  the  -nrice  of  cheese  coming 
out  of  storage  is  hii;hcr  than  c  st  nlus  str^rage  fees  the  seller 
must  pay  ^art  cf  the  difference  tr  the  State  as  orovided  in  the 
"letter  of  agreement."    One  plant  visited  in  France  had  500  tons 
of  butter  in  storage. 

Ey-'ort  and  Domestic  Sta.ndards 

France  has  composition  standards  of  fat  and  moisture  for 
all  types  of  natural  cheeses  manufactured.    There  arc  no  additional 
quality  standards  for  cheese.    There  are  regulations  requiring 
that  concentrated  and  dried  milks  be  nropcrly  labeled. 

Butter  is  defined  as  crntainin,-  per  100  grams  of  tho 
finished  ■product:  a  maximum  of  l6  grr^ms  of  moisture,  and  not 
more  than  18  graias  of  other  matter.     Only  vegetable  coloring 
is  -permitted.    If  the  butter  contains  10  grains  of  salt  per  100 
grams,  it  must  be  labeled  "salted  tuttcr"  and  if  it  contains  less 
than  $  grams  of  salt  per  100  Jrams  cf  butter  it  must  be  laLcled 
"semi-salted  butter," 

In  addition  t'^  these  requirements  the  industry  established 
a  control  program  f':r  pasteurized  butter.    Under  tliis  ^--rogram, 
butter  was  sent  to  industry  control  laboratories  for  analysis 
and  if  it  met  pasteurization  arc!  ether  requirements  it  could  carry 
a  special  m^rk  or  label.    The  control  organization  is  still  in 
existence  and  .is  supported  by  in-'^ustry  assessment  on  imports. 
However  at  -resent,  the  -r^gram  is  n"t  in  operation.    The  old 
requirements  were  re'in.scd  in  So^tember,  but  the  re^vised  rej^ulati-  ns 
have  not  been  put  intc  effect  due  to  disagreement  as  to  the  contents. 
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Charactcristics  of  Prcducts 

The  bulk  cf  the  butter  seen  manufactured  in  France,  was  made 
from  hifji  acid  crcpm  that  required  neutralization*    Pricr  tc 
churninr^,  1  percent  of  starter  was  added  and  the  crenia  ripened, 
"Seila"  continuous  churns  were  seen  in  '■peraticn*    In  cne  plant, 
two  of  these  machines  were  prcducin^  a  ton  of  butter  per  hour. 
In  cne  butter  oTicraticn  observed,  half  of  thq  ercam  used  was 
farm-separated  cream  delivered  t^  the  plant  twiee  a  week*  This 
cream  was  neutralized  and  put  through  a  deodorizer  prior  to 
ripening  and  churning.    None  of  the  butter  tasted  would  be 
comparable  to  top  quality  United  States  butter.    The  butter 
r'rcducGd  from  farm-separated  cream  would  be  equivalent  to  U,  S. 
Grade  B  or  90  score  butter  and  below. 

Factories  manufacturing  Edam  and  Cemembert  cheese  were 
observed.    The  Edam  cheese  c-m'T'.red  very  favorably  with  Edam 
cheeses  manufactured  in  other  countries.    The  Camembert  was  ex- 
cellent. 

The  manufacture  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  (,h2%  sucrose) 
was  observed.    The  manufactured  product  had  desirable  character- 
istics. 

Raw  Material  and  Plants 

There  were  no  raw  milk  requirements  for  milk  used  in  manu- 
factured "ircducts.    In  one  plant,  methylene  blue  reductir.n  tests 
were  run  and  a  i;-hour  reduction  time  established  for  acceptable 
milk.    It  was  stated  that  95  percent  of  the  milk  met  this  require- 
ment.   Hovrevcr,  it  was  '-bscrved  that  the  methylene  blue  tubes 
were  not  inverted  after  readiA'jS  and  that  ap-^roximatcly  a  fifth 
of  the  tube  extended  above  the  water  in' the  water  bath.  During 
the  summer  the  milk  in  the  plrjits  visited  was  being  picked  up 
twice  a  day. 

In  the  slants  cbserved,  nlant  cleanup  ranijcd  from  "fair"  to 
"good,"    In  the  plant  manufacturing  sweetened  crndensed  milk,  all 
sanitary  pipe  linos  were  dismantled  daily  for  cleanin;:. 

Export  Markets  ' 

The  chief  export  markets  fo^r  French  dairy  prcducts  are  the 
countries  of  the  French  Union  and  t-"  French  Colonics,    Butter  in 
20-kilo  wooden  boxes  was  cbserved  being  sent  to  French  i'lfrica. 
Sweetened  condensed  milk  was  being  sent  to  Tunis  and  Ind^^china, 
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MiscellanGous 

One  of  the  principle  retail  pack  ••^..•"■es  f ■.  r  butter  is  250  rr-ms. 
This  quantity  of  -nr-stcurized  butter  was  scllinr  fcr  a;'-pr'ximatcly 
50  cents.    It  WIS  stated  that  '^ther  countries  can  ex-iort  butter 
at  a  -nrice  of  approjdmately  26  cents  a  pound  below  the  French 
export  price.    The  French  Gavernment  establishes  a  national  reference 
price  fcr  milk.    However,  the  ^rice  actually  paid  varies  by  locality. 
There  is  a  retail  ceiling  -^rice  placed  on  fluid  milk. 

SUMMARY 

In  bbservinf;  the  dairy  industry  rf  the  T/Vcstern  Euro-ncan 
countries,  several  major  factors  wore  noted  that  were  applicable 
to  all  countries. 

In  all  the  major  dairy  exporting  countries  and  in  some  of 
those  where  dairy  exoorts  arc  n~t  a  major  factor,  definite  export 
.::rades  have  been  established.    With  one  exception,  which  was  a 
minor  dairy  exporting;  c:  untr^.^,  the  grades  assured  only  t'^p-quality 
pror^ucts  would  be  expiorted. 

Of  equal  importance  vjith  the  rj-rading  requirements  is  the 
application  of  such  grades  t"  the  -^rcducts  themselves.    It  was 
observed,  except  for  one  exception  already  mentioned,  that  the 
.'grades  were  rigidly  a-^plicd.    Such  application  was  made  either 
by  Government  inspection  or  by  industry  inspectors  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.    All  exporting  plants  must  receive  cx'^ort 
licenses  and  such  licenses  arc  revoked  whenever  it  is  determined 
that  their  expiort  products  are  not  meeting  .all  requirements. 
Samples  are  sent  frcm  the  plants  at  -periodic  intervals  for 
composition  and  quality  analyses.    In  addition,  the  plants 
and  the  products  arc  subject  to  check  at  any  time.    Such  grades 
and  their  ^-^roper  applicatir  n  assure  that  the  exported  products 
will  be  well  received  in  the  importing  countries. 

It  was  observed  that  the  exporting  countries  have  made 
detailed  studies  of  the  export  markets  and  the  requirements  cf 
the  markets.    Based  on  this  information,  the  products  have  been 
tailored  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  importing  countries.  For 
example,  evaporated  milk  is  cjq-^orted  in  6-oz,,         oz,,  l6-oz., 
2^0-gram,  and  ^00-gram  cans.    This  variety  of  sizes  does  not 
lend  itself  to  ccntinuous  sterilizers  and  in  all  plants  but 
one,  batch-sterilizers  were  used.    In  the  plant  using  a  ccntinuous 
sterilizer,  the  bulk  of  the  product  was  in  ik^  oz,  cans  and  the 
remainder  in  6-oz,  cans.    The  Ih^  oz.  cans  were  run  through  a 
continuous  stcrilizor  and  the  6-oz*  cans  were  batch-sterilized. 
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This  v,7rirti^^n  of  packa;;;e  size  is  also  noted  in  butter 
exports.    The  bulk  cf  the  lutter  is  exported  in  bulk  pnckajes, 
but  there  is  a  smill  packa/je  export.    The  composition  of  the  butter 
is  varied  tc  meet  the  desires  -^f  the  importing  market,  C,-..nned 
8  percent  salt  butter  in  one-pound,  5-:">ound,  and  2^-pound  cans 
for  export  t-:^  Trinidad  was  observed. 

The  same  quality  milk  is  used  f':;r  all  products.  By  comparison 
with  the  avcra.;c  United  States  requirements  for  milk  fa*  fluid 
use,  the  raw  milk  requirements  are  low.    By  comparison  with  the  r 
quality  of  ravj  milk  received  frr  manufacturing  nurposes  in  this 
country,  several  areas  compared  quite  favorably,    Alth-~u';h  the 
nati'  nal  requirements  arc  low,  many  plants  had  plant  quality  re- 
quirements hii^iher  than  the  national  level.    To  insure  the  manu- 
facture'of  qu'^lity  products  such  '-practices  as  twicc-a-day  delivery 
of  milk,  and  the  establishment  of  modern  receiving  stations  with 
stainless  steel  equipment,  and  cooling  facilities  in  the  country 
have  been  established.    Such  -practices  prevent  bacterial 
rjrowth  and  resulting  bacterial  detcrioratic'n  cf  the  milk  even 
though  the  initial  co  ntamination  may  hi.'rh. 

In  ;';enerol  ,  plant  cleanup  and  plant  sanitation  was  .i;''"d. 
It  is  C':mmon  practice  to  clean  all  srnitary  ■•lipe  lines  in  place. 
-.Ikali  and  acid  cle -triers  were  r^en orally  used,  but  in  s^-me 
instances  only  an  alkaline  cleaner  was  used  and  in  one  instpnce 
only  hot  water  and  steam  were  used  for  cleo.nin.;.    The  majority 
of  the  plants  had  modern,  new  equipment. 

Technical  developments  were  '"bserved  that  had  not  been 
accomplished  in  the  United  States,    For  example,  a  process  kn  wn 
as  "uperization"  \nX\.  be  in  ccmmcrcial  '^-^erati-in  within  the 
next  year.    This  -~rocess,  judo-ed  by  the  STmplc  tasted,  produces 
a  sterilized  whole  milk  free  of  oroked  flavr  and  ch'uifT'e  in 
c^lor.    One  lar^e  plant  manufacturin-;:  C'  ndcnsed  milk  was  cannin;^ 
part  of  its  ^resent  production  in  aluminum  cons  and  plans  to 
have  its  totalprorluction  in  aluminum  cans  within  a  year, 

V\,'ith  the  exception  of  natural  cheese,  the  retail  packa,;;in2 
and  merchandising;  of  dairy  products  vjould  or:mparc  fav'jrably  with 
the  United  States,    V/ith  the  exception  ^f  one  country,  a  hi!;h 
■nercentar^c  of  the  retail  ■-lacka.'^cs  of  butter  are  wraj-pcd  in  aluminum 
fcil.    There  is  no  small-cut,  wrapped  natural  cheese.  Adequate 
ref rifjera  ti'^n  ^n  the  retail  level  is  lackinf^. 
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'  Per  capita  concuuption  of  dairy  products  in  pri;  tcrs'' 
pjcoduc  lng  coimtriGB  iucrcL  SGd-  r.tore  tliiji  2  percent  over  195] 
i2iliz  production^  ho\/over,  incrc£,secl  by  4,5  percent,  jr'er 
coxi£im;^.tion,  an  e  millz  equivalent  basii,,  Ig  6A^poundG  und^^.pflftp^^y^ 
WiJP  levels. 

The  increase  registered  Ijetween  1952  and  1953  vas  due  to  a  : 
gain  in  butter  cons\uaption  of  one-half  pound  per  person  and  a 
small  gain  in  fluid  milk  use. 

Butter  consusiption  per  capita  is  considerably  under  prevrar, 
but  cheese  consus^tion  and  consumption  of  fluid  cdlk  have 
increased. 


Ireland  is  the  leading  dairy  products  consuming  nation 
with  a  consuEiption  equivalent  of  1^382  pounds  of  milk  per  per- 
son»  Meu  Zealand^  the  -prevtor  leader,  is  secondo    The  leading 
consutaer  of  fluid  milk  is  bvreden  with  a  per  capita  consusiption  . 
of  513  pounds^,  with  a  per  capita  consiimption  of  44  pounds  per  -  : 
person  l^leu  2;ealand  is  the  leading  butter  consuming  nation* 
iion/ay  and  buitzerland  are  the  leading  con^iuioers  of  cheese* 

The  United  States,  the  largest  m3,lk  producing  coomtry  in 
the  world,  ranks  v;ith  the  leading  consuci,  ."^  ?;ations  only  in  - 
fluid  milk  consvrrp+.Icn  uli-are  the  350  poxmds  per  capita  consumption 
results  in  a  ranking  of  8tho 


A  summary  of  this  information  api»eared  in  ?oreiai  CroDS  and  Iferkets 
of  September  6,  1954/ 


statistical  Uote 


Vifith  this  circular  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
inaugurates  a  series  which  will  complement  the  other  annual 
circulars  on  milk  and  dairy  products »    It  is  hoped  the 
report  will  encompass  an  increasing  nmber  of  eovintries 
each  year*    Information  on  food  cons\anption  is  of  rather 
recent  development,  but  it  has,  however,  become  partic-' 
ularly  important  because  of  the  problems  of  surpluses  of 
dairy    products » 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  collected  through 
Consular   Reports,  published  statistics,  and  othfiar  sources , 
data  on  ^ilk  production,  utilization,  manufacture,  stocks 
and  foreigjQ  trade |  from  these  data,  information  on  consump- 
tion has  been  prepared*    The  data  on  consumption  we  not, 
of  course,  actual  accounts  of  intake  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  each  country j  rather  they  are  derived  as  res— 
ideuals  from  the  collected  data  on  production,  stocks  and 
trade*. 

To  determine  the  annual  supply  of  a  commodity  the 
beginning  stocks  and  imports  are  added  to  the  annual  pro— 
duction#    To  determine  consumption,  from  the  annual  supply 
are  deducted  quantities  going  to  other-than-food  uses 
(such  as  milk  fed  to  calves),  exports  and  ending  stocks* 
The  resulting  figure  is  considered  to  be  that  available 
for  civilian  consumption.    Actually,  it  is  merely  the  , 
amoiaat  of  supplies  moving  through  trade  channels  for  con- 
sumption by  retail  users «    However,  because  of. the 
relative  perishability  of  iccet  dairy  products,  movement 
through  trade  channels  can  be  considered  movement  into 
consxmption* 

The  movement  of  commodities  into  consumption  channels 
are  sufficiently  accurate  to  allow  measurements  of  levels 
of  dairy  products  consumption  from  year  to  year  in  a 
countrj'^l  per  capita  data  permit  other  measurements  such 
as  changes  in  consumption  habits  and  differences  in  dis- 
apearance  trends  among  countries.    The  data  on  cons  imp  tleoi, 
therefore,  have  been  put  on  a  per  capita  basis.    To  give 
a  meastire  of  consumption  against  production,  milk  product- 
ion is  also  shown  on  a  per  capita  basis »  - 


i:*er  capi.lta  cons\ajirption  of  milk  and  dairy  pi^odlicts  in  the  l5  prim- 
ary milk  producing  countries,  vhile  increasing  2.2  pfeirceai  ever  1952, 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  Incrca&e  in  milk  production  tctwfeen  1952  and 
1953»    ^  1953  the  weighted  milk  equivalent  consumption  of  dairy  products 
in  iiclgitun,  Uenmark,  ?rance,  Weetem  Gemiaajt',  Ireland,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, Worway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  .liingdom,  Australia,  Wow 
Zealand,  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  704  pounds  per  person,  an 
incroaeo  of  10  pounds  over  1952,   Production  per  capita,  however,  had 
lncr@ased  35  pounds  to  an  808  pound  per  person  average  for  all  countries. 

Bot^b  pep  capita  production  and  consunrptlon  in  1953  were  under  pro- 
ws* figures,  again  to  the  detriment  of  consujnptlon,  ^During  prewar  milk 
production  for  the  15  produclng^  countries  was  832  pounds  per  capita  v/hlle 
consumption  was  768  pounds  for  each  person*  on  a  milk  equivalent  hasls. 
Production  in  1953  Is  24  pounds  under  prewar,  hut  consumption  is  64 
pounds  under  the  prewar  level. 

She  •  principal  gain  in  consumption  between  1952  and  1953  v/as  in 
^UiJ^ff   IThe  population:  of  the  15  countries  consumed  ahout  one-half  a 
pound  more  per  person^,  bringing  wei^ted  average  consumption  up  to  12.5 
pounds,    gluid  milk  consumption  also  rose  slightly  from  300  pounds  per 
person  ovor-all  to  303  pounds.    Weighted  poj:  capita  consrintption  of  other 
products  showed  no  change,    ffluld  milk  consuriptlon  in  the  15  countries  , 
has  risen  ^6  pounde  over  prewar,  and  the  consumption  of  cheese  is  \ip 
1«5  pounds  per  person  on  a  weighted  basis.    In  terms  of  milk  equiva- 
lent consunrptlon  in  the  form  of  butter  is  down  about  108  pounds  while 
fluid  milk  and  cheese  consuiaption  are  up  36  and  17  pounds  per  capita 
respectively.    Canned  milk  consumption  is  dovm  about  1,5  pounds,  or 
Blit^htly  more  than  3  pounds  of  whole  milk. 

i'otal  milk  production  has  been  rising  in  the  15  countries  and  in 
i953  Was  114  percent  of  prewar.    Only  Sweden  shov;ed  a  decline  in  total 
production  in  1953  from  the  1937/38  period.    Production  per  person, 
however,  is  as  stated  previously,  pnly  808  pounds  for  the  15  countries, 
$7  percent  of  the  prev/ar  level.    Only  five  countries  showed  an  Increase 
in  production  per  capita  from  prev/ar,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Norway, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  United  Klngdem  and  Morway  of  these  five 
failed  to  shovr  an  increase  in  per  capita  consxuaption.    Of  the  five  coun- 
tries shov/ing  increases  in  j)er  capita  consuciption  from  prev/ar  levels, 
Australia,  Nev;  Zealand  and  Ireland  registered  declines  in  production  per 
Capita. 

All  countries  showed  gains  in  total  milk  production  between  1952 
and  1953  and  only  one,'  Sweden,  registered  a  decline  in  production  per 
capita,  a  slight  one  of  4  po\inds.    Of  the  .15  countries  5  showed  smaller 
per  Capita  consumption,  namely  Belgium>  D®^^^''^***^*  Norway,  Sv/itzerlend, 
end  the  United  btates;  per  capita  conrunptlon  in  Sweden  did  not  change* 
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bincc  the  v;cir  Ireland  iias  repl£.ced  lacv/  iiealand  e.e  the  top  coasmer 
of  LiiJUic  and  aairy  products  ulth  &.  per  Ci^pita  figure  of  1,382  pounds, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  tljat  current  infonoation  Is  not  available  on 
dis£;ppe&r&nce  of  canned  r^nd  dried  nili:  products  in  thet  country^  Hex/ 
iiealahd,  iaowever,  reEi£.iaE  in  second  place  v;ith  1,3*^9  poTinds  of  milk 
consutied  per  capita  in  the  forrj  of  milk  and  d^iry  products,  ^ter 
Sweden,  in  third  place  \/ltii  1,23^  pounds  per  dapita,  there  is  a  de- 
creese  of  over  175  per  capita  intake  to  Australia,  v/here  per  c^-pita 
coneuwption  is  1,056  pounds^ 

Canadat  which  v;as  ranked  third  in  per  capita  coasuEiption  during 
the  prewar  period,  is  fifth  tdlth  a  per  person  consurrption  of  1,000 
pounds,    i'he  United  btates  is  13th,  consuning  682  pounds  of  milk  per 
person  annually  in  the  form  of  milk  and  dairy  products.    Italy  ranks 
last,  the  303  pounds  per  capita  consuued  annually  heing  nore  than  275 
pounds  under  the  JKetherlands,  the  l^th  ranking  cotintry, 

bince  the  prev/t^r  period  Ireland  has  heen  the  largest  gainer  in 
per  capita  consujaption,  increasing  the  per  person  intake  of  n^ilk  and 
dairy  products  hy  an  additional  230  pounds  of  ailk.    Other  large  gains 
itfere  registered  hy  iielgluia  v;ith  l64  more  pounds  of  nilk  consuned  per 
capita  in  1953  than  in  the  prewar  period,  France  ^/ith  a  126  pound 
increase  and  Australia  v;ith  80.    Italy,  i^ith  a  gain  of  78  potmds  per 
capita  over  prewajr  consurrption  nade  the  largest  relative  gain,  35 


The  Netherlands  showed  the  greatest  loss  fron  prei/ar  consumption 
with  a  decrease  of  229  pounds,    Ifeta  for  1953  tov  Canada  and  the  United 
iJ-ingdon  also  show  considerable  declines  frora  prewar  levels.  Fer 
capita  consuTiiption  in  the  United  i:>tates  was  109  pounds  under  the  791 
pcMpds  consuned  per  capita  before  the  v;ar, 

i'he  rajnk  order  of  countries  in  the  consnnption  of  milk  and  daiJfy 
products  on  a  nilk  equivalent  basis  is  shown  for  prev/ar  and  1953» 
the  figures  for  per  capita  consujiiption  are  also  shovm  for  each  countxys 


percent^ 
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Jlev/  iiealand  3 
Sweden  j 
Canada  ] 
IrelaJid  ] 
Switzerland  ] 
Australia 
Ifaiited  Kingdon 
ilorx/ay 
Denmark 

uestem  Gerriany 

Hetherlands 
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Belgiuxa 
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1,256 
I9223 
1,152 
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976 
970 
924 

897 
832 
809 
791 
777 
62? 
225 


Ireland  1,382 

Mew  Zealand  1,3^9 

Sv/eden  1,23^ 

ATifitralia  1,056 

Canada  1,008 

Switzerland  951 

iJelgium  9^1 

Deninark  861 

Hon/ay  859 

United  Kingdom  79^ 

France  703 

Vic  stem  Gernany  703 

United  States  682 

IJetherlands  580 

Italy  303 


Gftinfi  from  prewar  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  were  made  by  10  aoun tries ^  Belgium,  Prabco,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Itetherlands ,  Korvmy,  United  Xin/^dom^  Australia,  "^lew  Zealand  and 
the  United  States*    One  country^  Deninark^  shov/ed  no  change,  while 
I4.  countries,  Gerrr.any,  Siveden,  Svitgerlend ,  and  Canada  re^^istered 
declines  I  despite     the  decline  in  Sweden  it  maintained  a  good  margin 
over  other  countries  as  the  largest  fluid  milk  consuming;  nation 
with  513  pounds  per  capita* 

The  larf;est  gain  in  fluid  consumption  was  made  by  the  United 
Kingdom  with  an  increase  of  110  pounds  per  person  over  preimr» 
i\^orU'ay  pushed  its  per  capita  eonsujnption  of  fluid  milk  vjp  <59  pounds 
while  France  and  i  uatralia  both  shovv^d  gains  of  more  than  70  pounds ♦ 
The  biggest  loss  Y;as  irtede  by  Switjaer land  where  fluid  milk  consumption 
dropped  33  pounds  per  person  from  preivar  levels* 

Between  1952  and  1953  gains  in  fluid  milk  consump  tion  were, 
made  by  7  countries  while  7  others  showed  declines*    yost  significant 
was  the  loss  in  Belgium  vjhere  consumption  dropped  from  19^4  to  ITit 
pounds  per  person*  , 

The  rank  order  of  the  15  countries  on  fluid  milk  consumption 
in  1953  'vith  the  per  capita  consusnption  of  each  is  as  follows  r 
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Sweden 

513 
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United  Kingdom 
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Norway 

Ue6 

10 

Australia 
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New  Zealand 
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Netherlands 
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Switzerland 
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5 

Canada 

h06 

13 

France 

228 

6 

Denmark 

369 

Belgium 

176 

7 

Ire land 

368 

Italy 

lilt 

8 

United  States 

The  loss  in    per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
from  prewar  levels  has  been  largely  the  result  of  declines  in  the 
oonsumption  of  butter*    ^^^ae  countries  showed  drops  in  butter  oon- 
sucq^tion  between  prewar  and  1955  while  only  6,  Belgium,  France, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  New  Zealand,  produced  gains*    The, largest 
loss  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  where  per  capita  consumpbion    of  butte 
declined  more  than  11  pounds, per  capita)  pari  of  this  decline  can  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  fats  in  the  country  and  the  nscejsity  to 
ration*    Other  countries  shov/ing  substantial  butter  oonsvanption  losses 
are  Canada,  the  I'nited  States,  the  Kether lands,  Korway,  and  Germany* 
Consumption  increased  6*7  pounds  p  er  person  in  Ireland  since  prewar 
and  registered  substantial  gains  in  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Ke^a  Zealand* 


The  raiaJ^  order  of  the  countries  as  consumers  of  butter  in  1955  "'^ith 
the  per  capita  consumption  figure  of  each  is i 
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In  the  15  countries  the  oonsump  tion  of  cheese  has  shown  an  over-all 
gain  of  about  1»5  pounds  per  person  since  prewar*    Furthermore,  gains 
in  cheese  consumption  hare  been  made  by  all  except  two  of  the  countries  j 
Switzerland  showed  "no  gain  in  1953  over  prewar  while  consumption  in  the 
Ketherlande-    dropped  #6  pound  during  the  period^    The  most  significant 
gain  Was  made  by  Italy,  where  per  capita  oonsxanption  increased  more  than 
14.  pounds* 

The  1955  P©r  capita  consumption  of  cheese  is  shown  below  in  the  rank 
order  'of  countries  I 
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The  consianption  of  canned  milk  has  decreased  slightly  since  pre- 
war although  several  oovoitries  have  shown  large  increases  in  canned  milk 
use,  notably  Canada  which  raised  per  capita  consumption  from  an  average  of 
7*1  for  the  1935-39  period  to    20*7  pounds  In  1952*    The  consumption  of 
dried  milk,  particularly  the  non-fet  solids,  has  increased  sharply  since 
prewar  ♦ 

Cnly  two  of  the  countries  are  currently  net  importers  of  milk  and 
dairy  products,  the  United  Kingdom  and  3olfium«    The  United  iiingdom  has 
always  relied  on  imports  of  dairy  products,  but  before  the  war  Belgium's 
production  was  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  its  domestic  needs ^ 
Significantly,  Great  Britain's  imports  of  289  pounds  of  dairy  products 
oik  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis  is  just  half  of  the  prewar  needs* 

The  differences  between  production  and  consumption  per  capita  of  the 
other  countries  represent  eatports  and  stocks*    In  6  of  the  countries^ 
France^  Germany,  Ireland,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  the  United  States,  the 
differences  in  1953  ^i"©  greater  than  prewar;  of  these  France  and  the 
United  States  are  currently  vexed  with  pressing  surplus  problems*  — • 
By  Terrance  MoCabe  and  Regina  Murray  based  in  part  on  Foreign  Service 
reports  * 
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1/  Prewar  Averages  are  for  the  years    1933-34  -  1937-38  For  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  1935-38  ?or  Western  &ermany,  1935-39  S'or  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  I934-38  For  others.    2/  Preliminary  2j  Per  Capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
and  Dairy  Products  in  Terms  of  milk  equivalents.  4/  Does  not  include  dried  i«dible  milk, 
^  Does  not  include  canned  whole  milk.    6/  Not  availal^le.    2J  Prewar  estimates  exclude 
the  Siiaii;  for  other  years,  include  the  SAAH.    8/  Prewar  estimates  exclude  the  SA^  and 
Western  Sectors  of  Berlin;  for  other  years  estimates  exclude  the  ^AAR,  but  include 
Western  Sectors  of  Berlin.    2/  Estimated,    10/  Tears  ending  June  30.  H/  Includes  the 
milk  of  cows,  sheep  and  goats,    12/  Includes  the  milk  of  cows,  and  goats.    12/  Includes 
milk  for  Ice  Cream, 
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THE  ROLE  OF  RECOMBINED  MILK  AND  BUTTER  OIL  / 
IN  THE  EXPORT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS    1/  /  )f 


Producing  high  quality,  palatable,  and  wholesome  quai.^^fi^^ 
dairy  products  from  dehydrated  ingredients  is  accomplished  by 
a  process  frequently  referred  to  as  reconstituting  but  more 
accurately  known  as  recombining, 

Recombined  dairy  products  have  long  since  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  although  actual  commercial  experience  in  this  field 
is  extremely  limited.    The  rehydration  of  powdered  whole  milk,  con- 
centrated milks,  combinations  of  skim  milk  powder  and  fats  and 
other  ingredients  beginning  in  the  Far  East  perhaps  as  early. as 
1927,  and  since  then  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  greatly 
improved  in  recent  years,  and  today's  recombined  milk  plants 
have  gained  wide  consumer  acceptance. 

Recent  experience  with  5  plants  in  Japan,  one  on  Okinawa,  one 
on  Guam  for  supplying  recombined  milk  and  ice  cream  to  the  U.  S, 
armed  services,  accompanied  with  the  experiences  in  Mexico,  Singapore, 
and  Hawaii  have  demonstrated  beyong  any  possible  doubt  that  the 
process  can,  and  has  been,  commercially  satisfactory  for  a  oeriod  of 
several  years.    These  plants  have  uroduced  over  100  million  gallons 
of  recombined  milk,  recombined  chocolate  flavored  milk  drink, 
buttermilk,  cream,  and  ice  cream,  which  have  met  all  exacting  require- 
ments and  specifications  for  quality  and  sanitary  control,  as  well  as 
critical  consumer  requirements  for  palatibility  and  fine  flavor, 

1/  Based  on  a  study  conducted  by  Irving  C,  Reynolds,  marketing 
consultant,  for  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture's  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  in  the  Far  and  Middle  East.    In  his  study, 
Mr,  Reynolds  received  excellent  assistance  and  cooperation  from 
the  dairy  trade,  and  from  U,  3,  Agricultural  attaches  and  Economic 
Section  staffs  in  the  countries  visited. 
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There  arc  hundreds  of  millions  of  pooplc  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  the  Far  East,  for  whom  the  availability  of  recombined 
dairy  products  might  well  be  the  balance  between  existing  and 
living.    Their  meager  diet,  high  in  carbohydrates,  is  sufficient 
only  to  stave  off  starvation  and  disease. 

High  quality  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  butter  oil,  and  a  potable 
water  supply  are  necessary  in  the  production  of  recombined  milk. 
Transportation  of  the  daiiy  products  in  an  anhydrous  form  saves 
shipping  costs  and  the  local  water  supply  can  be  treated  to  render 
it  safe  ani  -ootable,    A  rccombining  milk  plant  should  have  the 
necessary  equipment  for  manufacturing  ice  cream  and  for  distribut- 
ing other  dairy  products.    Ihej  can  become  an  important  method  of 
expanding  dairy  distribution,  VJherc  such  a  plant  is  introduced, 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  replace  any  appreciable  business 
already  there  ,    It  is  almost  sure  to  create  new  business  in  produc- 
ing a  good  food  supply.    It  would  create  not  only  a  new  economic 
enterprise,  but  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  hciLth  and  welfare 
of  the  community  in  Tidiich  it  was  established. 

In  India,  Egypt,  and  Pakistan  "Ghee"  or  "Samna"  is  used  in 
place  of  butter.    It  is  similar  to  butter  oil.    The  method  of 
preparation,  however,  is  different.    Ghee  or  Samna  is  prepared  by 
making  butter  and  then  boiling  until  it  is  comparatively  free  from 
moisture.    It  is  lighter  in  color  and  more  granular  in  appearance 
than  United  States  butter  oil,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  slox-j  cooling  cf 
the  Ghee  after  boiling.    United  States  butter  oil,  prepared  by 
the  use  of  centrifuges,  has  been  reported  to  have  a  raw  taste  com- 
pared with  the  native  product.    The  sanitary  conditions  under  x^hich 
Ghee  or  Samna  are  prepared  are  comparable  to  farm  butter  production 
in  this  country  3$  or  kO  years  ago.    There  are  no  manufacturing 
plants  for  these  products  as  vie  consider  such  plants  in  this  country. 
United  States  butter  oil,  as  a  supplement  to  local  Ghee  or  Samna,  could 
well  become  another  important  method  of  increasing  the  distribution 
of  dairy  products. 

To  lay  the  groundwork  for  these  methods  of  expanding  dairy 
distribution,  Irving  C,  Reynolds,  Consultant  (Dairy  Manufacturing 
Technology)  foreign  marketing  branch  of  the  livestock  and  livestock 
products  division.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  visited  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa, 
Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  Singapore,  India,  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
Pakistan,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Greece,    He  also  made  inquiries  in 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 


JAPAN 


Japan,  with  raore  than  60,000,000  people  crowded  into  a  space 
about  the  size  of  California,  has  extremely  limited  areas  for 
raising  feed  for  milk  cows. 

The  Japanese  nox>r  produce  about  20  pounds  of  milk  per  person 
per  year.    They  appreciate  milk  and  other  dairy  products  but 
consider  them  luxuries.    A  modern  milk  industry  does,  however, 
exist  in  Japan  and  has  excellent  business  leadership,  and  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  product  it  produces.    The  newer  plants  arc 
models  for  dairy  processing.    The  Japanese  people  use  milk  for 
their  young  children  and  ice  cream  and  butter  are  appreciated  but 
with  the  limited  production  and  high  prices  generally  speaking, 
these  products  have  not  been  introduced  into  their  diet. 

The  industry,  however,   thinks  that  it  produces  enough  for 
the  demand  of  the  people.    These  demands  are  limited  by  the  price 
of  milk,  butter,  and  other  products  (butter  was  currently  selling 
for  90  cents  to       per  pound  in  terns  of  U,  3.  currency  ,  Milk 
was  not  quite  so  high  rjroportionally  but  still  higher  tnan  recombined 
milk  would  be). 

One  company  indicated  considerable  interest  in  establishing 
a  plant  in  Tokyo  "whidi  would  process  some  fresh  milk,  but  would  add 
recombined  milk  to  their  line  for  the  purpose  of  extending  supply, 
and  of  -nroviding  a  product  at  somcv/hat  lower  price  than  is  currently 
in  effect  for  fresh  milk.V 

KOREA 

There  are  only  280  milk  cows  listud  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea;  a  pitiful  dribblxs  of  milk  -production  in  a  country  of  groat 
need.  It  is  certainly  a  forlorn  hope  that  they  could  develop  the 
needed  milk  supply  without  a  great  deal  of  help,  and  even  then  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  generations  of  herd  building.  Before  the  war, 
there,  it  is  reported  that  there  were  3,000  cows  in  Korea. 

Koreans  recognize  the  need  for  dairy  products,  but  consider 
rapid  dairying  developments  out  of  the  question.  Likewise,  they 
can  see  no  way  in  which  they  can  afford  to  import  dairy  products, 

1/  The  name  of  this  company,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  would 
consider  association  with  United  States  private  enterprise,  can  be 
furnished  upon  request  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 


Probably  the  only  way  any  improvod  quantity  of  dairy  products  will 
be  brought  in,  if  at  all,  is  by  outside  subsidies. 

In  recent  months,  UNICEF  has  had  a  feeding  program  in  the 
schools,  for  nursing  mothers, , and  for  other  needy  purposes. 
Although  there  is  evident  need  for  milk,  the  war  damage  was  so 
great  other  needs  must  be  met  before  local  people  will  be 
attracted  to  a  milk  industry.    There  appears  to  be  no  prospect 
of  establishing  reccmbining  milk  plants  in  Korea  at  present. 

The  military  units  of  the  United  States,  however,  arc  anxious 
for  a  milk  and  ice  cream  supply  and  urge  that  something  be  done 
to  expand  the  service  that  Japan  enjoys  to  include  Korean  troops. 
This  matter  is  being  given  serLcus  consideration  and  2  plants,  one  in 
Seoul  and  one  in  Pasan,  are  possibilities, 

HONG  KONG 

The  British  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  is  composed  of  the  Island  of 
Hong  Kong  and  the  mainland  "leased"  area  of  Kox-jloon  and  the 
"New  Territories",  comprising  a  total  area  of  390  square  miles. 
It  has  a  population  of  more  than  2  million  and  there  is  a  great 
deficit  in  food.    It  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  shipping  and  trading 
activity,  and  is  fast  adding  some  m.inufactur ing  plants. 

Hong  Kong  already  has  a  re  combined  milk  service  through  the 
cooperation  of  Foremost  Dairy  with  the  local  Dairy  Farm  Companj;^. 
The  Dairy  Farm  is  a  well  financed  group  with  much  managerial  and 
technical  knowledge.    It  docs,  however,  need  help  to  start  the 
recombined  milk  operr^.tion  properly.    With  Foremost  now  under  con- 
tract with  it,  the  Dairy  Farm  should  soon  be  doing  a  good  volume  in 
that  area.    The  milk  price  is  high  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the 
volume  of  production  in  sight  it  will  be  reduced  so  as  to  broaden 
the  market.    The  opportunity  to  service  a  large  number  of  ships 
with  milk  and  ice  creojn  should  prove  attractive,* 

PHILIPPINES 

VJ^ith  a  limited  dairy  producing  industry,  including  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  caribou  which  give  a  little  milk  for  local 
consumption;  with  one. plant  that  has  produced  recombined  milk  for 
several  years  under  competent  m^anagement  and  leadership;  and  with 
a  popula.tion  which  apparently  appreciates  milk  and  ice  cream,  the 
Philippines  present  a  good  opportunity  for  further  expansion  of 
milk  distribution. 
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The  Soriano  Company  (San  Miguel  Brewery  and  many  other  interests) 
own  and  operate  the  I-feignolia  Milk  and  Ice  Crcajn  Plant,    The  products 
which  sell  at  luxury  prices  (UO  cents  a  quart  for  mill<  vholesalc  ) 
are  excellent  and  tend  to  keep  the' market  receptive  to  development. 
The  Manila  maiicet  will  appreciate  milk  and  ice  cream  at  fair  prices, 
and  it  is  felt  that  a  strong  company  could  go  into  Manila  to  recom- 
bine  milk  and  make  good  ice  cream  and  arrange  for  servicing  the 
military  units  nearby/-  with  adequate  service  ard     good  quality.  The 
development  of  dairy  production  from  fresh  whole  milk  is  not  likely, 
due  to  climatic  conditions.    There  is  an  ample  supply  of  vegetable 
oils  in  the  Islands  and  it  might  prove  advantageous  to  make  seme 
of  the  recombined  milk  cheaper  by  substituting  a  portion  of  vegetable 
fats. 

Subic  Bay  and  other  Navy  installations  in  and  around  Manila 
do  not  have  their  own  fresh  milk  and  desire  a  dependable'  supply, 
VJhilc  the  Clark  Field  Post  Exchange  may  continue  the  processing  of 
its  own  products,  it  would  appear  that  competitive  offers  to  supply 
this  unit  might  be  advantageous  to  both  parties  for  at  present  the 
products  processed  at  the  field  are  not  ci^mpletely  satisfactory, 

Manila  and  vicinity  should  have  a  good  plant  of  considerabUe 
size  and  small  branches  in  the  military  units  may  be  advisable, 

SINGAPORE 

Singapore  is  a  city  of  modern  aspect.    The  buildings,  both 
private  and  public,  arc  impressive  and  there  is  evidence  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  shipping.     It  has  a  modem  plant  distributing 
fresh  milk  from  700  cows,  -  seme  frozen  milk  and  recombined  milk. 
A  considerable  volume  of  ice  cream  of  good  quality  ajid  a  lot  of 
small  novelty  items  are  maniifactured.    This  company,  knoim  as  the 
Cold  Storage  Creameries,  is  OTOed  by  Australian  interests  and 
associated  with  G.  S,  Yule  Company  shipping  firm.    It  does  an  excellent 
job  in  food  production  and  distribution.    It  has  2  branch  plants 
in  other  areas,  (PelaJig  and  Kuala  L\ampur)  and  plans  are  ready 
for  building  a  new,  modem  plant  in  Singapore,    With  the  Cold  Storage 
Crcajneries  operating  at  3  points  in  this  area,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  or  not  additional  services  should  be  offered.    It  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  do  business  through  Hong  Kong  to  obtain 
dollars  for  the  product.    The  Australiaji  interests  Tfhich  own  the 
Cold  Storage  Creameries  are  financially  strong  and  capable.  It 
appears  possible  to  add  a  moderate  sized  plant  in  Singapore  to 
provide  competition  and  it  would  certainly  develop  a  good  business. 
The  people  are  relatively  well  paid  and  accustomed  to  milk  and  ice  cream. 
Present  prices  are  moderately  high,  but  not  excessive,  A  reduction  could 
easily  be  justified. 
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INDONESM,  DJAKfiRTA 

The  crowded  island  of  Java  (approximately  ^3  million  people) 
and  several  other  lesser  crowded  islands  comprise  the  new  Indonesian 
-  republic.    It  has  a  nutritional  need. 

The  Government  will  have  to  be  stable  before  much  industrial 
develcpmont  is  at  all  likely,  and  that  will  take  time.    It  is  reported, 
however,  that  there  is  a  soya -milk  project  being  built  in  Djakarta 
in  which  they  expect  to  provide  a  product  similar  to  recombined 
milk.    They  plan  to  market  a  small  amount  of  the  product  as  a  bulk 
liquid  and  the  remainder  in  powdered  form,    A  Chinese  company  is 
considering  the  location  of  a  recombined  milk  plant  in  Djakarta. 
Ice  cream  would  have  a  ready  market  at  reasonable  prices,  and  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  a  need  for  milk.    The  local  milk  supply 
is  practically  nil, 

THAILAND,  BANGKOK 

Thailand  does  not  have  a  deficit  of  foods  in  the  overall 
picture,  but  has  little  or  no  dairy  products.    There  is  one  small 
struggling  ice  cream  company  which  provides  only  a  trickle  of  milk. 
Three  groups  here  were  interested  in  establishing  ice  cream  and 
milk  plants.    All  seem  eager  for  action  and  2  of  them  were  very 
aggressive.    It  is  evident  that  e.arly  action  should  be  taken  and  it 
should  be  a  fair-sized  operation, 

TAIWAN,  FORKOSA 

Taiwan  has  practically  no  dairy  industry.    One  small  dairy 
with  ho  or  ^0  producing  cows  is  the  only  dairy  productio  n  worthy 
of  the  name.    Milk  is  pasteurized  -  in  a  way  -  and  delivered  in 
bottles  carried  in  canvas  sacks  on  bicycles.    It  is  not  popular 
ojid  the  dairy  is  reported  to  be  losing  money,  even  at  rather  high 
prices,  for  their  limited  products.    The  climate  is  not  conducive 
to  the  health  and  growth  of  dairy  animals.    Without  important 
private  philanthropic  or  Governmental  subsidy  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  dairy  production  of  any  size  can  be  expected. 

There  is  a  rather  important  import  of  condensed  and  powdered 
milk,    A  good  ice  creajn  product  supplemented  with  ices,  sherbets, 
and  the  usual  small  items  of  the  tjrpical  street  vendors  would  be 
immediately  popular.    This,  however,  would  perforce  be  at  the 
minimum  price  possible,  for  the  average  income  is  low.    There  is 
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a  possiLllity  of  a  {^rowinc  milk  business  supported  by  an  active 
ice  crcara  business.  There  probably  would  not  be  a  tremendous 
volume  because  cf  the  low  level  of  income,  but  it  would  be  worthy 
of  the  effort.    It  could  be  conducted  preferably  by  a  local  business 
enterprise  w-ith  advice  and  counsel  from  the  United  States,  or 
some  United  States  company  might  send  a  technical  staff  to  get  it 
start>:;d.     One  Chinese  business  man  indicated  real  interest,  and 
he  asked  for  further  information, 

R/iNGOON 

It  is  reported  that  Chinese  interests  in  cooperation  ^^dth  the 
International  Dairy  Supply  Company  are  interested  in  establishing 
a  plant  in  Rcngcon  and  will  soon  make  a  survey  there, 

INDIA 

India,  a  country  of  3^0  million  people  normally  vegetarians, 
normally  milk  drinkers^  normally  users  of  ghee  in  choking  and  for 
seasoning  many  foods,  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
distribution  of  dairy  products.    They  drink  milk  when  they  can 
afford  it  and  can  get  it.    They  have  done  little,  however,  to 
provide  a  safe  and  adequate  milk  sunply  and  there  are  gre-^.t 
opportunities  for  cxpandijig  India's  milk  supply  both  in  quality 
and  quantity, 

Mr,  IQiurody,  Milk  Comr.iissirncr  of  ^ombay,  states  that  the 
country  could  xjcll  support  2$  or  more  rccom lined  milk  plants,  and 
use  a  tremendous  quantity  of  rccombincd  milk  and  ice  cream.    He  has 
demonstrated  ability    and  business  acumen  in  the  promotion  of  the 
"Bombay  Milk  Scheme",  which  is  one  outstanding  exception  to  the 
usual  situation  in  India,    A  large  volume  of  millc  is  produced 
and  processed  properly  and  given  economical  distribution  in  the 
huge  city  of  Bombay,    However,  because  hotels  and  restaurants 
of  this  city  are  prohibited  by  law  from  the  use  of  fresh  milk, 
there  is  a  good  opportunity  to  install  a  recombined  plant  there 
for  supplying  these  establishments, 

Mr»  Khurody  is  interested  in  such  a  plant  for  Bombay  .■?nd  that 
might  be  the  best  place  to  start. 

New  Delhi,  the  Capital  of  I^dia,  has  no  dependable  milk 
supply.    Here  it  appears  desirable  to  have  a  plant  c  stablished 
because  since  it  is  the  seat  of  Government  there  are  many  Govern- 
ment -people  who  vruld  constitute  a  good  market.    There  is  one  milk 
and  ice  crcrm  plant  in  the  arc.-"  but  it  is  of  little  consequence. 
An  entirely  new  start  in  New  Delhi' would  be  desirable. 
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Indications  are  that  the  installation  of  reccmbincd  milk  plants 
with  ice  cream  departments  could  be  recommended  for  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  other  cities  as  well.    Further  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
India  is  certainly  justified,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  most  attractive 
single  area  for  both  recombined  milk  and  the  sale  of  Ghee, 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan  is  a  country  with  70  million  people  who  desire  milk 
and  Ghee.    They  have  little  money  for  the  purchase  of  such  products, 
but  rate  them  high  on  their  list  of  dietary  requirements.  The 
Pakistan  government  officials  are  recentive  to  the  idea  of  bringing 
in  recombined  milk  plants  -  at  least  one  for  Karachi  and  one  for 
Dacca  in  East  Pakistan.    In  the  long  run,  they  hope  to  develop 
their  own  dairy  herds  especially  farther  north  than  Karachi,  At 
present,  dairy  products  are  in  short  supply.    They  hope  to  have 
assistance  in  developing  their  own  dairy  operations  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  operations  of  the  milk  plants, 

EGYPT 

Twenty  million  people  in  a  country  of  desert  land  except 
near  the  Nile  River.    The  hew  Government  is  attempting  to  improve 
the  situation  in  many  respects  and  has  already  given  some  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  dairy  -nroducts.    It  is  said  that  as  soon 
as  pasteurizing  plants  are  available  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic for  pasteurized  milk,  street  vendors  will  be  prohibited  from 
selling,  raw  milk.    The  Astra  ICLk  Company  has  a  fairly  good  plant 
and  is  apparently  alert  in  management  and  direction.  They  are 
definitely  interested  in  establishing  a  milk  system  that  will  serve 
the  needs  of  Cairo,    They  desire  to  handle  the  local  fresh  milk 
insofar  as  it  is  available  in  good  quality  but  are  Xijilling  to  consider 
recombined  milk  for  additional  needs  and  for  ice  cream  for  i^^ich 
there  is  a  large  market.  It  is  reported  that  Alexandria  has  a  good 
dairy  plant  operated  by  a  Swiss  dairyman' and  that  a  satisfactory 
product  is  being  distributed.    Here  also,  there  is  a  market  for 
a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  oil,  knom  in  this  country  as 
"Samna." 

TURKEY 

Istanbul  has  one  small  semi-modem  dairy  processing  plant.  It 
is  operated  by  the  Government,  is  well  located,  has  some  good  equip- 
ment and  a  fairly  active  business.    There  appears  to  be  a  need  for 
a  modem  dairy  plant*    The  people,  however,  are  reluctant  to  pay 
more  for  a  better  product  than  they  are  paying  for  questionable  bulk 
milk  delivered  from  battered  cans  on  bicycles  and  carts. 
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There  is  a  law  prohibiting  the  srlc  of  unpasteurized  milk  for 
cities  of  over  100,000  population,  but  the  regulation  is  not  effec- 
tive because  there  is  no  plant  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  city.    Here  is  a  city  of  1,200,000  people  accustoincd  to 
some  milk  products  but  without  any  dependable  supply  and  it  is 
believed  that 'if  a  comprehensive  dairy  products  business,  incor- 
porating milk,  ice  crcnm,  butter,  and  perhaps  cheese  and  rccombincd 
milk  were  established,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  it  TOuld 
prosper.    The  investment  law  appears  favorable.    Margarine  appears 
to  be  Plentiful  in  the  ma.rkct.    Since  the  climate  of  Turkey  is  : 
temperate,  it  is  -nrobably  that  the  dairy  production  could  be 
gradually  increased,  so  that  in  reasonable  time  this  oauntry  might 
produce  its  own  milk  requirements.    At  that  time,  of  course,  th& 
processing  plant  would  have  changed  r-vcr  t':"  entirely  fresh  milk, 
using  .imported  ingredients  only  so  long  as  necessary, 

GREECE 

It  is  not  likely  that  recc^mbined  milk  will  mean  much  in  Greece 
as  there  is  a  I'^r^e  nlant  f^r  milk  and  ice  cream  producing  good 
products  and  k  others  operated  by  cooperatives.  There  are  needs, 
however,  for  seme  nonfat  dry  milk  S'^lids  for  ice  cream,  and  for 
balancing  out  certain  other  products.    Interest  has  been  manifested 
in  the  possibility  of  importing  butter  and  cheese  and  the  Foreign 
Or^crations  .Vdminist ration  in  .^thens  is  interested  in  infcmatio 
regarf  ing  plant  equipment, 

ITALY 

There  is  interest  in  Ital^?-  in  hv..aring  hew  a  rccombincd  milk 
plant  might  be  established  and  operated  by  relief  agencies,  and 
the  profits  used  for  relief  work, 

GERI-ir.NY 

All  evidence  indicates  tliat  Western  Germany  has  a  small,  but 
important,  surplus  of  dairy  products.  There  were,  however,  inquiries 
regarding  1o\-j  cost  butter  to  be  used  to  mix  with  cheese  as  a  cheese 
spread  in  order  to  release  some  butter  for  their  own  additional 
export.    The  United  States  Armed  Services  are  buying  a  lot  of 
products  locally  and  feel    that  they  .-'re  getting  good  quality  and 
fair  prices,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  change,  es-nccially 
politically,  novr  that  the  local  economy  and  military'"  purchases 
are  sc  important  to  each  other.    Milk  is  bought  from  the  Netherlands, 
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Denraark,  Germany,  imstria,  and  Franco.    Milk  in  T\apcr  bottles  is 
purchased  for  about  12  cents  per  quart.    Cheese  was  over -plentiful 
and  butter  was  in  full  supply.    The  only  interest  diown  by  the 
German  people  in  dairy  -nroducts  is  how  to  enlarge  their  outside 
markets.    They  consider  that  •  they  are  an  exporting  nation, 

SPAIN 

D.  R.  Strobel  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  visited 
Spain  and  found  that  the  per  caoita  consumption  of  milk  is  low. 
In  Madrid,  for  instance,  it  is  only  one-fifth  of  a  liter  per  day. 
This  low  consumption,  however,  does  not  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  availability  -^f  milk.     The  one  bottling  olant  in  Madrid  has 
facilities  to  handJ.e  3  times  its  present  volume  ami  if  there  were 
a  demand  it  could  obtain  additicnal  m.ilk  from  Northern  Spain, 
The  quality  of  the  milk  is  low.    It  sells  for  8,8  cents  per  liter 
in  the  stores  and'  10  cents  per  liter  delivered.    When  delivered,  it 
is  dipped  from  cans.    Half-and-half  i,c,  half  milk  ajid  half  water, 
was  available  at  5  cents  per  liter, 

Tto  years  ago  the  Government  oassed  a  law  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  dairy  -plant  in  every  town  of  25^000  inhabitants 
and  concessions  tc  build  them  were  sold.    The  provisions  of  the 
concessions  gave  the  owners  a  virtual  monopoly  over  the  -ore  duct  ion 
and  bottling  of  milk  in  the  area  -outlined.    However,  no  plants  have 
been  started  and  it  is  not  expected  that  any  will  be  built  within 
2  years.    Neither  dollars  nor  pesetas  are  available  for  the  pro- 
curement of  plant  equipment.    They  hope  that  it  will  be  su^^plied 
by  /jTicrican  capital  in  return  for  2^  percent  :>f  the  business 
(Spanish  law  prohibits  more  than  2^0  percent  ownership  by  foreign 
capital  -  but  exceptions  to  permit         ownership  have  been  reported.) 

If  the  plants  are  eventually  built  ^nd  if  a  desire  for  milk 
is  created,  then  re  combined  milk  would  assure  adequate  volume  until 
domestic  production  fulfills  the  demand. 

The  United  States  is  c'ns true ting  air  beses  in  Spain  and  the 
resultant  increases  of  service  personnel  will  cause  a  demand  for 
milk  which  can  best  be  met  by  establishing  recombining  milk  plants, 

GHEE 

There  arc  no  commercial  operations  for  producing  Ghee  in  India, 
Pakistan,  or  ^gypt.    The  orosent  and  traditional  method  is  for  it 
to  bo  made  on  the  farms  and  in  the  villages  by  primitive  methods, 
i.e.  churning  small  quantities  of  buffalo  milk,  getting  a  smaller 
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quantity  of  butter  and  boilinr^  it  to  reiuove  the  moisture.    It  may 
or  may  not  be  adulterated,  but  is  sijre  to  be  of  questionable  char- 
acter. 

There  is  a  lar3e  notential  demand  for  Ghee  in  India  nhere  it 
is  neither  produced  commercially  nor  imported  in  large  quantities. 
There  is  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  l-irge  quantities  cf  butter 
oil.    It  could  be  sold  through  importers  in  India,  some  of  whom 
have  already  indicated  interest  in  the  product's  distribution.  It 
is  a  long-range  market  and  presents  opportunity  worthy  of  much 
study. 

Pakistan  is  also  in  need  of  Ghee  for  civilian  use  and  for  the 
defense  forces.    Large  quantities  can  be  sold  at  prices  comparable 
with  their  nresent  level  if  a  workable  plan  for  currency  exchange 
can  be  arranged. 

In  Egypt,  as  in  India,  Ghee  is  used  for  cooking  and  other 
dietary  uses.    Here  the  product  is  called  "Samna."    It  should  be 
considered  as  an  attractive  prospect  for  distribution  in  the  near 
future.     ■  /  . 

Ghee  was  selling  on  July  10,  19^k  for  cents,  Sh»l  cents 

and  hl,h  cents  per  pound  in  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Delhi  respectively. 
During  Februarj^  19^h,  in  Karachi  premium  grade  Ghee  was  selling  for 
71  cents  and  ungraded  Ghee  for  ^8  cents  a  pound.    However,  they  have 
a  2^  percent  Ad  Valorem  duty  on  butter  oil  from  the  United.  States. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  vjaive  this  duty. 

This  survey  covers  areas  vrficre  there  are  m.illions  of  people, 
many  of  whom  get  little  or  no  ^milk  or  other  dairy  products  in  their 
diets.    It  shows  that  there  is       opportunity  to  expand  the  dis- 
tribution of  dairy  products  and  to  benefit  free  nations.  United 
States  industry  might  well  investigate  the  possibilities  reflected 
by  the  survey. 

Vjhen  investigating  the  possibility  of  distributing  milk  or 
milk  products  in  a  country,  members  of  the  industry  >jill  find  the 
American  Agricultural  Attache  of  great  assistance.    In  addit-^  on,  the 
follovring  persons  may  be  contacted: 


Individuals  in  Various  Countries  Visited  Who  are  in  Position  to  Advise 
Interested  Persons  Concerning  Local  Dairy  Industry  Prospects 


EGYPT 

Mr,  Ashcr,  Manager 
The  ;.stra  Milk  Co. 
Guide  Mosscri,  Director 
The  -stra  Milk  Co. 

GERt'l^MY 

Willicin  F,  Doering 

Food  &  Agr.  Div.,  U.S.  High 

Commission 
Bad  Godesberg  ,  Mehlemer  Aue 

R,  L,  Huttrop 
Landrat  A,  D. 
Bad  Godesberg 
Gut  Marie nforst 


GREECE 

George  H,  Cozonis 
Secretary  Gen,  of  the 

Minis trj?-  of  Agriculture 
Athens,  Greece 

Bill  Sourapas,  General  Manager 
of  "Evga," Hellenic  Milk 
Industries,  Inc. 
Votanicoa 

Athens,  Greece, (Tel,  593,831) 


HONG  KONG 

Kien  Hwa  Co,  of  Hong  Kong 
K,  C.  Leong 

iiQ2B-ii03  Alexander  House 
Hong  Kong  -  Tel,  239^0 
Mr.  Leong  is  interested  in  plants 
in  various  areas  of  South  East 
Asia. 


INDIA 

D,  N.  Khurody 

Office  of  the  Milk  Commissioner 
Wakefield  House, Ballard  Estate 
Bombay,  India 

Raja  Hutheesing 
20  Carmichael  Road 
Bombay,  India 


Major  T.  Murari 

Director  cf  Animal  Husbandry 

/ijidhra  State 

Madras,  India 


.Mr.  M,  P.  Poison 
.^E,  FRLA,  FRGL. 
Director;  Poison  Ltd. -Poison 

Agencies  Ltd. 
Mazagaon,  Bombay 

ITALY 

Dr.  Cigliani 

ij-dministrazione  Aiuti  Inter- 
nazionale  (Admin,  for 
Into  ma  t  ional  .'."i.ssi  sta  nc  e ) 
and  Dr.Coa  Panni 
Via  G.  Lonza  9hj  Rome  Italy 


Dr.  Scappicino 

Director  of  Marketing  Service 
Italian    Ministry  of  Agr, 
Rome,  Italy 
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Kiyoslin  Satc^ 
Mciji  Milk  Company 


Mitsugi  Sato,  Prcsidont 

Snow  Brand  Milk  Products  Co.,  Ltd, 

Head  Office;  36  Nacbo,  Sapporo 

Hokkaido 

Branch  Office:  l5  Edobashi  1-Chomc 
Nihonbashi,  Tokyo 

J,  Sawal 

Hokkaido  Dairy  .'.ssoci-tion 

Kita  3-Nichi  1 

Sapporo 


j;.PAN  (Cont'd.  )- 
Yaichiro  Ucgaki,  President 
Mciji  Milk  Company 
2-8  Kyobashi,  To]kyc 

Yoshitcru  Kubota,  Vice  President 
All  Japan  Aairy  Farmer's 

Association 
A  National  Corporation 


pakist;jj 

Syed  -  Lycd  Xamal 
M.  Lc  (Iowa):  PhD.  (Missouri). 
Res  arch  Officer 
P.  .H.R.I.  Peshewar 


Isamu  Ohnc,  Managing  Directcr 
Morinaga  Milk  Industry  Co,  Ltd. 
12,  1  Chome,  Shiba  Tamachi 
Minato-Ku.  Tokyo 
Tel.  (ii5)  0121  <l5l 

Melville  Petersen,  Director 
■Modclin  (Far  East  Co.) 
P. Go  Box  86l,Tolcyo  Central 
Tolcyo,  Japan 

Cable  Address:  Modglin,  Tokyo 

Tashichi  Shijnura,  President 
Shimura  iirchitocts  &  Engineers,  Inc. 
8-1;,  Tcri-3-Chomc,  Nihonbashi 
Chuo-Ku,  Tokyo 
Tel.  27-7661i- 


SINGAPCRE 

E,  C.  Ivilliams 

General  Manager 

Cold  Storage  Creameries,  Ltd. 

186  Orchard  Road 

Singapore 

SPAIN 

Mr.  L.  de  Urquijo  y  Landalucc 
Apartado  938 
Madrid,  Spain 

th..il;jjd 

Lewis  Cykman 

Managing  Director 

ijnfar  CO  .Enterprises  (Thai)  Ltd. 

1171  New. Road 

Baugkok,  fhail-'nd 

K.  C.  Leong 

I|02-It03  Alexandra  H'>u3e 
Hong  Kong 


THAIL-;ND  -Continued 
T,  lo  Ngsuwan 
Kicn  Thai  Co,,  Ltd, 

76/7-8  Bush  Lane  -  Bangkok  -  Tel.  32603 
^TgI.  add,  "Kien" 
P,  0.  Box  805 

Suriycn  Raiva,  President 
S,  R.  Brothers,  Ltd, 
1^-10  Anuwong  Road 
Bangkok 

Tel.  20180,  21289 

Chan  Tse  Seng 

Majiaging  ^irector 

The  Thai  Cold  Storage  Ltd. 

Tel.  No.  21958 

J,  D,  VJester,  Managing  Director 
International  Engineering  Co,  Ltd. 
Bangkok,  Thailand 

Robert  Weber,  Economic  Development  Company, 

Bank  of  ■''America  Bldg, 
Bangkok 

TURKEY 

Fikret  Caglar,  Tech.  Advisor 
Ataturk  Dairy  Products  Plant 
Eesiktas,  Istanbul,  Turkey 

PHILIPPINES 

Elisco  F»  Borlongan 

Magnolia  Dairy  Products  Plant 

23-A-Baco 

Sta.  Mesa  Height  Q.C, 


Note:  -  Additional  names  and  addresses  in  various  countries 
can  be  supplied  by  the  Foreign  ^igri cultural  Service, 
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September  7,  19^h 


USDA  REPORTS  ON  DAIRY  PRODUCT  COMPETITION  AND  MRIffiTING  ABROAD 


Grade  and  quality  requirements  of  importing  countries  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  United  States  exporters  seeking  to 
sell  dairy  products  abroad,  according  to  preliminary  findings  of 
a  U,       Department  of  Agriculture  study  of  foreign  dairy  marketing 
procedures  and  techniques, 

David  R,  Strobel,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Marketing  Specialist, 
who  conducted  the  study  in  Europe,  reports  that  every  major  dairy 
country  except  the  United  States  has  excellent  export  grading 
standards  liiich  are  applied  by  the  Government  or  by  the  industry 
under  Governmental  supervision.     Wherever  export  grades  are  set, 
application  is  strictly  observed  and  enforced  by  inspection  of 
export  products    and  plants  producing  for  export. 

In  each  such  country,  it  is  necessary  for  export  firms  or 
cooperatives  to  receive  expx)rt  licenses  which  can  be  withdraxim 
if  it  is  found  that  prescribed  standards  are  not  being  met. 

There  is  variation  in  the  composition  of  export  dairy  products 
from  country  to  country.    For  instance,  Danish  butter  is  highly 
cultured  and  eight-tenths  of  ore  percent  salted,  whereas  Dutch 
butter  is  non-salted  and  does  not  have  as  high  a  cultured  flavor. 
Australian  and  Nevr  Zealand  butter  being  received  in  the  United 
Kingdom  averages  one  and  one-half  percent  salt  and  is  not  cul- 
tured.   However,  all  these  butters  meet  a  moisture  rcqairemcnt  of 
not  over  l6  percent  which  is  not  a  Federal  requirement  for  U,  S, 
butter. 
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The  Strobel  study  indicates  that  if  the  United  3t3.tes  is  to 
compete  effectively  in  international  trade  in  dairy  products  it 
will  be  necessarj'-  to  export  top  qualitj'"  products  and  to  develop 
export  standards  for  them.     Butter  meeting  r equj.rements  of  U,  S, 
Grade  AA  or  A  is  as  good  quality  as  can  be  found  in  any  country. 
U,  S.  Grade  A  Cheddar  cheese  compares  in  quality  -with  Australian 
or  New  Zealand  cheddar  being  received  on  the  British  market. 
However,  buyers  on  the  world  market  need  to  be  informed  of  the 
character  of  United  States  top  products. 

In  all  major  dairy  product  exporting  countries  abroad,  a 
thorough  study  has  been  made  of  export  products  which  have  been 
tailored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  buyer  countries, 

(Further  observations  on  competitive  and  marketing  factors  in  the 
marketing  of  United  States  dairy  products  be  contained  in  other 

Foreign  Agriculture  Circulars  to  be  published  soon  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.) 


A^^^  F0REK3M  ASRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

AGPlCUtTv^rAl.  St  Invite 
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li.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  |        AugUSt  5,  1954 

EJT  JIIIATIONAL  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  INCREASES  IN  1953 


International  trade  in  dairy  products  during  1953  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  5  percent  over  1952  idth  only  canned  milk  products  showing  an 
export  decline  from  the  previous  yearj  the  decrease  in  movement  of  canned 
milk  products^  horrever,  T:as  slight  and  1953  export  trade  Tras  .99»7  percfent 
of  1952  movement^    On  a  milk  equivalent  basis  exports  of  dairy  products 
for  1953  exceeded  30  billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  6  percent  over  1952« 

The  greatest  gain  in   trade  was  registered  by  cheese  vrhich  increased 
more  than  10  percent  over  the  previous  year  vdth  recorded  esgports  of  more 
than  800  million  pounds©    The  loss  in  trade  registered  in  1952  has  more 
than  been  recovered  and  T;orld  trade  in  cheese  is  now  about  one—third 
greater  than  prefsrar* 

On  a  relative  basis,  the  North  American  continent  showed  the  greatest 
increase  in  trade  Tdth  exports  of  cheese  at  almost  4  times  the  1952  level* 
The  greatest  net  gain  was  registered  by  exporting  European  nations  which 
showed  more  than  32  million  pounds  more  cheese  shipped  in  1953  than  1952  <» 

Of  the  major  cheese  exporting  countries  only  France,  Italy,  Switzeiv- 
land  and  Australia  shoi/red  significant  declines  in  e:cports»    The  largest 
relative  gains  vrere  registered  by  Canada,  which  increased  its  trade  more 
■ttian  7  times,  and  Argentina  vdth  a  gain  of  80  percent  over  1952 » 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  imports  about  two^fifths  of  the  cheese 
in  international  trade  took  20  million  rore  pounds  of  cheese  in  1953  than 
in  the  previous  year,  a  significant  factor  in  vi  ew  of  the  .74 
million  pounds  increase  in  cheese  production  in  the  Ubited  Kingdom  during 
the  year» 

In  1953^  trade  in  butter  was  5  percent  greater  than  1952  with  exports 
of  almost  940  million  pounds,  slightly  above  the  level  for  1951*  T/orld 
trade  in  butter,  however,  is  still  less  than  85  percent  of  prewar* 

The  gain  in  butter  trade  was  due  primarily  to  the  increased  export 
activity  of  Denmark  and  Argentina#.   Denmaidcs  exports  of  butter  rose  19 
percent,  almost  48  million  pounds,  over  1952  while  Argentina  thrust  it- 
self into  a  major  position  in  the  world  butter  trade  by  increasing  its 
shipments  abroad  from  2«6. million  pounds  to  33^6  million^* 

Norway  more  than  doubled  its  exports  of  1952  by  shipping  11«4 
million  pounds  of  butter  during  the  year*    Other  (fiountries  shovring 

increased  exports  were  France,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Egypt,  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  Anstrali^^r. 


Canadian  and  United  States'  exports  of  butter  during  1953  jrere  less 
than  one^third  of  the  previous  years*  shipments  while  the  exports  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  were  dorm  to  less  than  25  percent  of  1952*  Nevr 
Zealand  lost  55  million  pounds  of  butter  trade  during  the  year* 

Canned  milk  trade  vra-s  slightly  more  than  SSL  million  pounds  during 
.1953;)  about  2o3  million  pounds  under  1952  levels*   Trade  in  evaporated  and 
condensed  miUc  products  is  more  than  50  percent  above  prewar  when  exports 
averaged  555  million  potois« 

Significantly,  in  the  face  of  the  small  drop  in  export  trade,  the  two 
largest  exporters  of  canned  milk  products  shov;ed  increased  sliipments  for 
1953  tf   The  United  States  exported  alaost  25  million  pounds  more  canned 
milk  products  than  in  1952,  an  increase  of  19  percent;  the  Netherlands 
increase  vias  4*2  percent  from  increased  sliipments  of  l&oA  million  pounds© 
Australia^  the  fourth  largest  exporter  showed  a  gain  of  almost-  5  percent, 
but  Denmark,  third  ranking  exporting  country,  dropped  more  than  9  percent 
from  the  1003,9  million  pounds  exported  in  1952o 

Western  Germany,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Belgium  suffered  the 
largest  relative  losses  in  canned  milk  trade;  exports  from  these  countries 
were  only  l6,  30  and  37  percent  of  1952  levels  respectively* 

Vfith  total  e^orts  of  aliuost  500  million  poiinds,  1953  world  trade  in 
dry  milk  was  more  than  AO  million  pounds  above  1952,  an  increase  of  almost 
9  percent*   The  increase  in  United  States  trade  was  approximately  the 
increase  in  total  world  exports|  however,  about  one— third  of  the  ship.^ 
raents  from  the  United  States  v/ere  by  the  Government  or  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund* 

Since  trade  data  from  many  countries  do  not  distinguish  dried  milk 
products,  it  is  impossible  to  state  iihat  percent  of  total  exports  are 
dried  whole  milk©.   Ikirrever  a  breakdown  of  data  £rom  the  Netherlands,  Aus- 
tralia, Nevf  Zealand,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  countries  which  account 
for  approximately  85  percent  of  all  dried  roillc  exports,  shorr  that  about 
three«-eights  of  the  shipments  are  of  dried  whole  milk* 

The  world  trade  picture  for  1954  is  somewhat  clouded,  particularly  in 
viev;  of  the  expected  increase  in  manufactured  dairy  products*    The  United 
Kingdom  Trhich  has  in  the  past,  accounted  for  more ,  than  two*-thirds  of  the 
imports  of  butter,  taken  40  percent  of  world  cheese  exports  and  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  world  trade  in  processed  riiilk  products,  has 
given  evidence  of  continually  increasing  local  production  of  dairy  products 
with  a  possible  gradual  reduction  in  import  reqtuirements*  Furthermore, 
recent  developments  have  caused  the  cancellation  of  the  long— term  United 
Kingdoia^ew  Zealand  bulk  dairy  contract  as  of  July  1,  1954j  the  results' 
of  this  termination  are  as  yet  difficult  to  foresee*    The  United  States, 
faced  ira-th  huge  stocks  of  butter,  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  pur- 
chased at  relatively  high  support  prices,  has  recently  offered  these 
Govemment«owned  products  at  v:orld  prices  for  export  jxroviding  their  sale 
will  not  replace  established  trade  relations  of  other  countries »  Sales 
under  this  export  program  have  so  far  been  of  only  token  amountsj  but  a. 
recent  announcement  indicates  that  14  million  pounds  of  butter  are  in  pro— 
cess  of,  being  sold  to  United  Kingdom  exporters  under  the  program* 
A  sumBiaiy  of  this  information  vras  published  in  the  July  26,  1954  issue 
of  Fpreign  Crops  and  I.krkets» 


CHEESE:    International  Trade  in  Specified  Countries,  Averages 
193U-38,  19h6-50,  Annual  1952  and  1953,  Preliminary 
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y  Average  1935-39.    2/  For  1950.    3/  Not  Available,    h/  Less  than  a  5-year  average,    5/  Based  on  incomplete  data  or 
exports,  by  country  of  destination,  as  reported  by  major  supplying  countries.    6/  For  19U6.    7/  Incomplete,    8/  Less  than 
500  pounds.    9/  Does  not  Include  trade  with  Anglo-Egyptian  Syjan,    10/  Estimated.    11/  Years  ending  August  31. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  FVepared  or  Aatiiiiatod  fron  Official  statistics,  United  States  Foreign  Service  reports,  and 
other  information.    July  ?6,  195ii. 


BUTTER:    International  Trade  in  specified  countries.  Averages 
I93I4-38,  19li6-50,  Annual  1952  and  1953,  Preliminary 


Continent 

Averages  ; 

and  ; 

193U-38  : 

19U6-50 

1952 

1953 

Country 

Exports 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Imports 

Exports  : 

Imports  : 

Ejcports  : 

Imports 

1,000 

:    1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

Pounds 

:    Pounds  ; 

Pounds  : 

Pounds 

Pounds  ; 

Pounds 

Pounds  : 

l^oands 

NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Mexico 

Panama,  Republic  of 
United  States 
Cuba 

Netherlands  Antilles 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 

Venezuela 

EUROPE 
Austria 
Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 

Germany,  Western 

Greece 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

USSR  (Europe  &  Asia) 

ASIA 


1/  6,6U3 
2/ 


5/ 


9/ 


British  Malaya  12/ 

Ceylon  12/ 

India  12/ 

Indonesia  15/ 
Israel 
Japan 

Philippines,  Rep.  of 

AFRICA 
Algeria 

Belgian  Congo  12/ 
Egypt       12/  23/ 
Southern  Rhodesia 
Union  of  South  Africa 

OCEANIA 


5/ 


1,152 
610 


18,823 
9 

36 
2 

2/ 


5,980 
68 
75U 
328,573 
2U,1|67 
8,932 

9,118: 

51,81,3 
1,067 
109,587 
726 
18,665 

iia 

217 
21 

50,5U7 
7 

1,367 
282 
1,6,1,86 


571 
U,ll,2 

562 


Australia,. 
New  Zealand 


y 


1,111, 
172 

1,799 

9,307 
23 
1,52 

1,788 


6U 

~6U 

38 
311 

798 


9/ 


73 
9,930 
1,918 
37 
13 
3,61,0 
10/203, U65 
860 

~U8 
2,2U9 
356 
2 
2 

229 

6J  "ill 
353 
2,033 
l,07l,,727 

H 
1,01 


1,,078 
963 

6,175 
12,352 

1,,826 
II4I 

1,566 


15/ 


12 

1,,337 

13 

800 

119 

1,11,0 

289 

116 

6,192 

3,291 

220,151- 

2 

308,895 

2 

y 


% 


y 


y 


3/ 


2,239 
y_ 

1,,982 
2/ 


21,562 
7 


f 


2/ 
U63 

21,5,978 

5,211 


V 

2,851 
158 
62,921 
2,691 

7,051 
321 

"35 


161,,  318 
291,200 


1/ 

y 

y 

y 
y 

y 


I 
I 


It,  131, 
205 
1,275 
2,258 
91,6 
1,500 
1,500 


556 
10. 
718 
5,3U0 


371, 
ia,,9l,8 
5,681 

6,916 
25,501, 
53,629 
1,98 

7,269 
310 

891, 

^  , 
1,771, 

\ 

833 
21,590 
606,317 
55 

V 


2,600 
1,723 
921 
800 
200 
300 
1,609 


866 
178 

911, 


2,608 


710 

V 
251,14,3 
9,222 
2,710 


V 
920 
21 

110,056 
l,,389 

1,967 

28,71,6 
2 


11, 


y 
y 


1;,567 
11,6 

y 

1,58 
1,596 
1,200 
2,800 


1,263 
13U 
85 
2,900 
6,21,9 


1,791 

59,037 
V 

3,ia9 

33,102 
19,875 
155 

y 

12,320 
19,200 
106 

I 

15,925 
580,705 

y 


% 

y 


5,0U1, 
1,551 
1,500 

100- 

y 

3,300 

i,iia 


1,,357: 

6,232 

i 

900: 

-  ^  :6/ 

lj900 

51, 

1,500: 
863: 

35  : 

923 

51 

68  : 

1,628 
5,61,8 

396 

7,139: 

1,281,  : 

76,592 
101,077 


191 

y_ 

362 


33,583 


y 

2>9,11,3 
3,283 


y 

61J, 

116,226 
11,378 

29,696 
1 


55 
76 
302 


87,122 
355,986 


1 


5 

156 

126 
562 
1,1,00 
800 


1/ 

1,100 
20 
1,200 
1,975 


250 
28,693 

y_ 

3,089 
1,2,1,68 
19,071, 


1071,95 
21,000 
18 

I 

13,076 
631,613 


3,576 
1,950 
1,500 
100 

y 

6,500 
1,700 


8,023 

2,100 
800 
2,103 
U,685 


_  _^  _  _^    For  1950,    U/  Not  available.    5/  Less  than  a  5-year  average.    6/  Based  on 

incomplete  data  or  exports  by  country  of  destination,  as  reported  by  major  supplying  countries,    jj  Inconplete.  8/"^ For  1937* 
9/  For  I93I,.    1^/  For  1938.    11/  For  191,8.    12/  Included  Oiee.    13/  Does  not  include  trade  with  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,    11^  Esti- 
mated.   15/  Years  ending  August  31. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
information. -July  26,  1951,. 


Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  U,  S,  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other 


CANNED  MILK  (Condensed  and  Evaporated):    International  Trade  in  Specified 
Countries,  Averages  193li-38,  I9I46-50,  Annual  1952  and  1953, 
Preliminary 


Continent  and  Country 


Average  193U-38 


Average  19U6-50 


1952 


1953 


Exports 

:  Imports 

:  Ejqjorts 

:  Imports 

t  Exports 

Imports   ^  Sxports 

:  Imports 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

'  19,755 

'■.y  25 

i  50,552 

i  3U 

i  25,9U5 

25 

:  18,582 

:  22 

:!/  61I4 

■■p  __3 

:2/  l,a6U 

:  2 

120 

:  10 

:  162 

:  U,327 

:]/  3,700 

y 

y 

33,037 

:  U52 

:  50U,310 

;  211 

:      126, 6U8 

:  151,226 

:  II72 

17 

:  U,691 

:2/  5 

:  30.780 

56,38U 

:  35,931 

:  3,060 

:3/  6,000 

6/  5,700 

:6/  5,500 

NORTH  A?g:RICA 
Canada 
Mexico 

Panama,  Republic  of 
United  States 
Cuba 

Netherlands  Antilles 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Peru 

EUROPE 
Austria 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 

Germany,  Western 
Gveece 
Ireland 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 

ASU 

British  Malaya 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Hong  Kong 
India 
Indonesia 
Israel 
Japan 
Pakistan 
Philippines,  Republic  of! 
Thailand 

AFRICA 
Algeria 
Belgian  Congo 
Egypt 
Gold  Coast 

Onion  of  South  Africa 

OCEANIA 
Australia 
New  Zealand 


2/ 

8/ 
1/ 

y 


U6 


311 

8/  7.833 


2/  1,089 
2/  90 


3/  lii,95U 


U28 

:8/ 

U06 

=  2/ 

5 

597 

:  l,21[i 
Ui,lU5 

2,202 

U,255 

^/ 

1*98 

67,li87 
265 

1,197 

1 

V 

307 

2/ 

6 

V 

V 

liO,[(39 

58,9Ul 

Ui 

100,863 

11,277 
V 

2,955 

20,168 

28,952 

32,967 

2,39S 

3/ 

272 

8,881 
63,532 

8/  20,709 

:8/  2,075 

U,309 

21,102 

12,936 

y 

60 

17,781 

19,689 

3,301 

3lil4 

y 

800 

32,116 

U4I 

86U 

356,087 

11 

19li,670 

3/ 

1U8 

U39,397 

U39 

li,667 

67 

113 

6 

608 

26 

'  28 

17 

'y 

115 

18 

1,620 
U,UU8 

y 

5,185 

1,102 

12,987 

9 

h,585 

8,662 
3,589 

l,5i43 

36,002 

199, 20U 

8,332 

121, U55  . 

92,752 

9,000 


8/  9,800 


7/ 


7U,ooo 
19,9U5 
h/ 

V 

2,000 
1,300 

liO,6U3 
21,731 


5,900 
96 
3,105 


15,392 
6,156 


513 


70,7148 
20,3U8 


1 
i 

3/ 

y 

y 
y 

y 


66,000 

17,U49 
8,700 
2U,000 
16,863 
U7,000 
1,200 
2,600 
7,200 
75,61i2 
37,000 


9,300 
1,300 
2,700 
6,300 
2,786 


V 


U,123 


71,836 
26,127 


y 

1 

12,315 


f 


6/ 
6/ 


33,000 
l8,Uoo 
13,122 
13,000 

8,500 
59,000 
300 
1,000 
7,200 
91,300 

li9,000 


14,200 
2,200 
1,823 
6,100 
202 


8/ 


y 


W9 

¥ 
91,513 

28,8147 
3,278 


11,980 
10/  69 
U57,802 
8/  1,711 

3,7l43 
9,  Ola 
3,l438 


1,226 


75,281 
23,Ui5 


,hoo 


y  9,1700 


135 
lii4,758 

y 


y 


1,582 
3,805 


10/  17,1425 
10/  3,032 

I483 

_y 

3,599 
71,316 


f 

i 


37,000 
214,000 
12,703 
7,300 
8,100 

18,000 
200 

l,l400 

1,800 
113,000 
36,000 


6/  6,1400 
y  3,300 

2,077 
6/  7,000 

1,382 


y  Average  for  1935-39.    2/  Less  than  a  5-year  average.    3/  For  1950.    I4/  Not  available.    5/  ^or  1939.    ^  Based  on  incomplete 
data,  or  exports  by  country  of  destination,  as  reported  by  major  supplying  countries,    7/  For  1938.    8/  Includes  dried  milk. 
9/  For  19146.    10/For  11  months.    ll/For  1935. 


For'eign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics.  United  States  Foreign  Service  reports,  and 
other  information.  7-26-5U. 


DRIED  MILK  (>Jhole  and  Skiramed):    International  Trade  in  specified 
countries.  Averages  193U-38,  19li6-50,  Annual  1952  and  1953, 
Preliminary 


Continent 
and 


Countiy 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports  : 

Imports 

Exports  ; 

Imports 

1,000 
Pounds 

1,000 
Pounds 

1,000 
Pounds 

1,000 
Pounds  : 

1,000 
Pounds  : 

1,000 
Pounds 

1,000  : 
Pounds  : 

1,000 
Pounds 

NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Mexico 

Panama,  Republic  of 
United  States 
Cuba 

Netherlands  Antilles 

"1/  5,580 
k,sok 

1/  h31 
h66 
305 
6,055 

1^ 

21^,357 

280, Ola 
5/       _  2 

li,791 
10,962 
2/  2,000 

2,176 
5/  2,066 
2/  1,100 

ll2,733  : 
101,265  : 

387 
13,685 

3/ 
37,580 
6/  2,000 
6/  1,100 

37,1^22  ■ 
lljli,l67  • 

120 
17,788 

6,301 
6/  1,000 
S/  1,500 

193U-38 


Averages 


19U6-50 


1952 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Peru 

Venezuela 


EUROPE 
Austria 
Belgium 
C  zechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 

Germany,  Western 

Greece 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Svri-tzerland  Ik/ 
United  Kingdom 

ASIA 

British  Malaya 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Hong  Kong 

India 

Indonesia 

Israel 

Japan 

Philippines,  Rep,  of 
Thailand 

AFRICA 

Belgian  Congo 
Egypt 

Union  of  So.  Africa 

OCEANIA 
Australia 
New  Zealand 


1/ 


97 
2 


1/ 
10/ 


172 
1,807 


V  2,U52 


13/ 
15/ 


ii/ 

9 

141 

7,710. 
I51i 

851 

^= 

59U 

9,782 
1,8U7 

K 

2,168 
1/ 

3/ 

19,851 

209 

627 

213 

2,935 

37,223 

111 

33,521; 

10 

90 

35 

111 

375 

r 

86U 

9,758 

3,036 

2,260 
1,963 

30,859 

9/ 


1/ 


6U3 

1,525 
17268 

735 
3/ 


3,32li 
16,111 


3/ 

7/  38 
II  72U 


299 


5/  llt9 


22,558 
la,698 


%  68U 
:1^A?,622 


% 


3,U8l 


5/ 


5/ 


i 

2/ 


2/ 


3,766 
1,000 
2,300 
2,200 
16,665 
6,500 
16,000 
62,000 
3,988 
U,600 


2,300 
2,082 
1,071 


5/  iia 


3/ 


1'5768U 
1,300 
US, 000 


3/ 


1,300 
5o,Uoo 


1,255 

2,070 

99 

12,988 
^78 

7,795 
3/ 

20,501 

19,709 

19,1;91 

H 

26,051; 
6,251; 

10-3 

257236 

26,279 
8,057 
26,891; 

5,755 

:  1;,337 

9,815 

1/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2,007 

12/  2,201; 

U51; 

5^736 

1;,075 

1;,062 

10,579 

8,276 

8l,14;2 

1;,863 

6lt,l;91 

7,011 

115 

23 

U 

1,152 

3/ 

3/ 

15,097 

:  9,206 

3,927 
63,388 

5,936 

1;,927 

:  7,792 
5,075 

5^522 

3,51;5 

95,200 

13l;,61;5 

6/ 

f 


6/ 


201; 


U6,514; 

111;,392 


3,976 

100 

H 

i,Uoo 
30,000 
800 

2l;,000 
32,000 
1,300 
900 


2,000 

1,511 

20 


f 

i 


3/ 


201; 


57,119 
117,550 


3,053 
1;00 

9/ 
1,700 
38,000 
3,000 

19,000 
19,000 

6,100 
1,100 


3,000 
1,922 
829 


3/ 


1/  Average  for  1935-39.    2/  For  1950.    3/  Not  available,    h/  Less  than  500  pounds.    5/  Less  than  a  5-year  average, 
on  incomplete  data  or  exports  by  country  of  destination  as  reported  by  major  supplying  countries.    7/  For  1938.  8/ 
9/  Included  i-dth  canned  milk,    io/  Includes  canned  milk.    11/  Average  for  1937-39.    12/  For  11  months.    13/  For  1935 
lli/  Includes  infants  foods.    l5/  For  1939. 


6/  Based 
Incomplete. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
information. — July  26,  1951;. 


Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  U,  S.  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other 


BUTTER,  CHEESE,  TOTAL  GAMED  MILK  A^ID  TOTAL  m'^^L  IIILK: 
ESTIIIATED  IMPORTS  INTO  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


From  Major  Supplying  Countries,  —  1953 >  Preliminary. 


COUNTRY               •    Butto?  ' 

Cheese  ' 

« 

Canned  j 
Milk  X/  : 

:  Dried 
.    Milk  2J 

1,000  - 

Pounds 

British  Honduras  j 

100  ! 

150  : 

2,250  : 

±U0 

Costa  Rica  i 

>  i 

I        150  ! 

1,950  J 

1,  900 

El  Salvador  j 

50  ! 

100  : 

OOO 

Guatemala  j 

(               1  ! 

50  ! 

950  J 

\  1,000 

Honduras  ! 

!        a    8      600  J 

/50 

Nicaragua  ; 

1  J 

-425  : 

Bahamas  s 

50  1 

150  i 

2,625  J 

T  AA 

xUU 

Barbados  : 

!        ICQ  s 

t         10     J     2,650  ! 

0  AA 
300 

Bermuda  s 

550  J 

250  J 

.     2,350  : 

0  AA 

Dominican  Republic  j 

200  ! 

1,450  5 

500 

Haiti  J 

1         50  : 

200  ! 

:     2,175  ! 

200 

Jamaica  i 

100  1 

t         500  ; 

50 

L!^tinique  ! 

275  i 

550  i 

!         500  : 

600 

Bolivia  ! 

MM 

2  1 

!     3,300  : 

875 

British  Guiana  i 

200  ; 

625  ; 

!     4,150  : 

325 

Ecuador  j 

1  ! 

1         725  ! 

2,400 

French  Guiana  ; 

75  i 

50  J 

I            4.50  ! 

10 

Paraguay  j 

125  ! 

175 

Surinam  i 

375  i 

500  J 

I            550  ) 

!  25 

Uruguay  ! 

1  ! 

!              50  ! 

r\  r\  r* 

!  225 

Aden  j 

i        100  i 

100 

1,150  ! 

;  200 

Afghanistan  j 

I           5  J 

2  I 

t          75  : 

10 

Iran  j 

3  1 

525 

Iraq  ! 

200  ! 

'i        950  i 

t  300 

Ethiopia  s 

10  1 

!            100  ! 

!  10 

French  Equatorial  Africa  j 

200  ! 

;        550  . 

!            700  ! 

!  50 

French  Tfest  Africa  j 

:     1,175  ! 

!  1,750 

i     8,175  i 

!  575 

Liberia  j 

I          25  ! 

I  25 

:  775 

!  75 

Libya  ! 

!            100  ' 

!  175 

!         950  ! 

t  100 

Madagascar  ! 

!  350 

!  575 

:  4,400 

5  200 

L^uritius          .  ; 

!        425  ! 

150 

!  1,050 

700 

Ifczambique  ! 

!           100  J 

1         75      :  2,100 

:  250 

Nigeria  ; 

!  50 

:  100 

!  5,500 

\  125 

Northern  Rhodesia  ! 

1  1,350 

r  100 

I  225 

t  1,450 

Tunisia 

!  450 

J  900 

i  3,500 

i  475 

1/  Condensed  said  evaporated ^milki    Z/  Dried  whole  and  dried  skimmed  milkf 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service*  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics 
U»  S»  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other  information,    August  5,  1954 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED   STATES    OEPAfrTMENT    Qf^"   *CGJ7>C-U  lit 
FOREIGN    AGRlCULTU^f^AL  SERVICE; 
WASH  I  NiGTON,  O  C* 


June  22:,  195h 


WORD)  PKODUCiriOR  OF- BUTT ER^  AMX' CHEESE 


1  RECORD 


^;  'JUL  2  3 1954,:^ 


Despite  somewhat  adverse  sparing  weather  conditionff,  milk  product^ion 
in  195l4r  is  estimated  at  a  rate  -above^  1953  ©  ^  With  the  conflumptipB  . 

of  fluid,  milfe  only  keeping  .pace  with,  or  maybe;  even  lagging  behind^,  the 
increase  In  population,  most  of  the  increased  milk  production  is  ;e3Ejiectea  , 
to  find  its  way  into  manufacture,  part iculanly  of  butter  and  cheese* 

This  report  incorpprates  an  estimate  of  world"  butter  prbductiOnV  "    . . 
Previous  circulars  included  production  data  for  specified  countries  o'nlyo 

A  stumnary  of  this  information  rras  .published  iii  the  June  l^i  '-195;4.  is  sue'  of 
ForeigA-  firops  amd  Marketso.  ♦ .'        •   .  '  ■  „ 


BUTTER  PRODUCTION 


The  three  year  dotrarrard  trend  in  world  butter  production  was  reversed 
with  a  6»5  percent  increase  in  production  during  1953*   Purthermore,  with 
one  exception,  the  increase  was  generally   Only  IJer;  Zealand  showed  a  de— 
crease  in  production^  hoivever,  the  decline  T/as  small  and  New  Zejilsmd  had 
raised  its  production  by  more  than  15  percent  during  the  three  year  period 
in  which  world  production  was  declining* 

The'  iarges^B  percentage  gain  took  place  in  North  AmericsL  where  produc- 
tion was  more  than  14  percent  over  1952«.   The  United  States  increased  its 
tot^  production  of  butter  by  l6  percent  while  Canadian  production  irose 
6  percent*   Approximately  25  percent  and  20  percent  respectively  of  facs— 
tory  production  in  the  United  J^bates  and  Canada  found  its  way  into 
government  ovmership  under  the  price  support  programs  of  the  countries* 

Europe^  which  produces  more  than  tvro-fifths  of  the  world -s  supply 
of  butter,  increased  production  almost  7  percent  over  1952*   The  largest 
proportionate  gain  was  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  increased 
butter  production  by  53  percent|' the  entire,  increase,  of  18  million 
pounds  was  in  creamery  butter  production*    Substahtiai" 'increases  were 
also  evident  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  two  of  the  leading  butter 
exporting  countries,  with  respective  gains  of  12  and  13 »7  percent  over 
1952»    Belgium,  like  the  United  Kingdom  a  net  importer  of  butter, 
increased  production  by  15  percent*.  Western  German^^,  which  has  shown 
a  steady  increase  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  reached  and  passed 
its  prewar  level  of  butter  production  in  1953* 

Production  of  butter  in  South  America  was  almost  12  percent  above 
1952  with  the  entire  increase  being  attributed  to  increased  production 
in  Argentina*.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  of  26  million  pounds  in 
Argentina  production  found  its  way  into  export  channels  as  Argentina 
beca3ie>. a  ..significant  _f actor  in  world  trade  in  butter* 

:y,l^  But^.?.r,prbduction  in-  the.'  e^orti|ag.  a?untri?s.  pt  Aii^trSlidi and'.' New 
•  Z^ala^d  ',9^hbwe_^_  an  increase  of  ^  less  ,ti^  2  .percent','  witil'  a,^  slight  .decJLine 
in  pr.Q^Wction  being' reg^istered  in  .  Njew  Zealand*  " 'Srodiici&bn  i^- ^AuatrSlia 
was.  up  about  5  percent  bver  1952-^ ,.  ^ .  -i.-j.t-.  .-t^fj-.V-!  ^-  '       •  '  ■■••"'•••■•'i'.-.^ 

,:,;i:f;    W.(«;3j^d  "butted /production  is  .-sMl'l^^Q^;©  11  ^r cent  under  prewar 

^figures*'  Of  the primary '"'ei^orting;  ?Quntries"^,/'  pi^uji;^  Sfwederi^  and  Nerif^Zealand 

,  ;^o4ucti'-<3a- arp.:-abc\re  ■  parewar  1qv§1s,«    Production"^ ih  -^he  "Netherlands^ 
Denmark  arid  i^ustr^lia  is  considerably  :iH^er  .'t'E^ 

the  years  preceding  World  War  II»    Significant,  .gains,  from  jo'ewai*"' 1^ 
have  been  made  in  Argentina  and  the  Union  of ''SbUth ■■■-Africa ■  where.,  blitt^^ 
production  is  ali-aost  double  that  of  prewar  years* 


BOTTERi    Fiotory  production  in  specif led  oountriea  and  estimated  w>rld 
production  with  total  production  in  specified  oountirleaf 
averaees  1934-J.938,  1946-50,  annual  1949^953. 


Country 

• 

1 

1953 

and 

t  Arerage 

Average  t 

1949 

t 

1950 

1  X95X 

1952 

Product 

t  1934-38 

• 

ASii^O,. 

X_ 

i— 

:  UUlion 

* 

Win  ion  : 

IPllloh 

1 

ISJLllon  ' 

1  Minion 

win  Ion 

wm  ion 

:  pounda 

pounda  X 

JJOUI^ 

X 
X 

Dounds 

t  pounds 

pounds  . 

Factory  Butter 

: 

X 

261 

280. 

302 

Canada 

255 

278  e 

279 

1 

1  257 

United  States 

X 

1,673 

X 

1,302  J 

1,412 

t 

1,386 

s  ■        1,  2[13 

»2/ 

1,100 

x*J 

1,425 

Cuba 

«!/ 

4 

X 

* 

3  1 

3 

i 

3 

>  3 

3 

4 

Austria 

1 

41  X 

44 

* 

38 

»  33 

43 

45 

Belgium 

"46 

-  55  : 

57 

71 

:  74 

75 

91 

Deninark 

401 

319  : 

344 

395 

:  37X 

340 

381 

Finland 

:6/ 

61  t 

65 

X 

76 

t  88 

■  100 

Xub 

n:anoe 

220 

—  ' 

X 

— 

*• 

Qernany,  Western 

•2/8/ 

560 

xy 

492  : 

522 

• 

571 

t  608 

597 

635 

Qreeoe 

m 

X 

*  •• 

Iceland 

'.  89 

* 

69  t 

-  77 

X 

X  Ti 

74 

79 

Italy 

X 

X 

— 

X  " 

Netbsrlanls 

la/ 

"230 

156  J 

185 

X 

205 

X  184 

161 

183 

Nonray 

t 

24 

20  t 

24 

X 

25 

J  25 

23 

28 

Bsrtugal 

xZhSJ  4 

1 

3  : 

3 

4 

»  5 

5 

5 

Smden 

X 

•  153 

216  : 

216 

X 

239 

X  234 

'206 

ZL6 

Switzerland 

X 

X 

United  Kingdom 

«2/ 

54 

24  i  • 

23 

t 

36 

\         "  13 

■  "  16 

34 

Argentina 

t 

66 

101  1 

86 

X 

100 

«  95 

102 

% 

128  - 

Braail  Ji/ 

:U , 

51 

45  : 

48 

1 

54 

:  45 

58 

61 

Union  of  SCutb  Africa 

x22j 

28 

45  : 

47 

i 

60 

X  66 

ol 

xTJ 

67 

Australia 

415 

354  : 

378 

: 

379 

:  314 

333 

350 

Nerr  Zealand 

367 

346  t 

394 

> 

372 

t  410 

435 

432 

Total 

X 
X 

4.709 

3.930  X 

4^207 

: 
: 

4.358 

t     ,  4,111 

4,10X 

4i572  . 

:                  :                   :  : 
Total  Butter  ClTorld  estlnate  tritb  total  production  in  speoLfisd  countries) 

• 

:  286 

306 

Canada 

xy 

348 

331  : 

335 

! 

291 

325 

United  States 

X 

2,178 

1,596  1 

1,688 

t 

1,648 

X  1,461 

52/ 

1,417 

Is/ 

1,647 

Cuba 

4 

t 

3  : 

3 

t 

3 

:  3 

3 

4 

Other  North  Amerioa 

t 

32  : 

?o 

:     ,  21 

21 

2X 

Total  North  AssrlcaUi 

„,  ■,  ;^»,95a « 

2.046 

: 

1.963 

■      ,  ii77X 



li997  , 

Austria 

«2/ 

46  t 

55 

t 

54 

:  46 

65 

67 

Belgium 

xU 

156 

Xl&  X 

143 

t 

163 

:  169 

168 

193 

Denmark 

401 

3X9  : 

344 

395 

X  371 

340 

383. 

Finland 

12X 

73  1 

89 

110 

:  128 

137 

139 

France 

529 

407  : 

460 

X 

529 

:  584 

560 

608 

Oenany,  Western 

681 

544  » 

540 

X 

595 

X  659 

668 

710 

Greece  yj 

13 

9  X 

10 

X 

12 

:  14 

16 

17 

Ireland 

149 

115  : 

121 

X 

124 

:  1X0 

no 

115 

Italy 

t 

lU 

106  1 

117 

X 

128 

X  334 

128 

330 

Netherlands 

xp 

239 

156  t 

185 

X 

205 

:  184 

161 

183 

Norway 

51 

34  1 

40 

X 

42 

:  38 

35 

.  a 

Portugal 

«8/i2/  9 

X 

X  — 

— 

Sweden 

:  190 

"227  1 

223 

X 

245 

t  240 

212 

221 

Switaerland  ^/ 

X 

58 

34 

X 

42 

X  55 

49 

52  ; 

United  Kingdom 

''P . 

101 

a  t 

40 

X 

54 

:  30 

Is/ 

34 

52 

lugoslavia 

24 

X 

^  24 

20 

24 

Other  Europe  (InoL.USSR): 

1,269 

Jl  

'  7P7  ? 

"  664 

X 

753 

:  747 

722 

'p9 

Total  Europe  13/ 

X 

,,  3i065 

:  3i522 

,  3.426 

3i662.  ,, 

Argentina 

1 

Xd  X 

86 

100 

4  95 

X02 

128 

Other  South  America 

X 

106 

Jk  

IJ.9  ? 

H9 

J  134. 

.  120 

120 

Total  South  AaBrlcalS/: 

172 

220  ; 

205 

X 

220 

222 

248 

Union  of  South  Africf 

xUj 

41 

57  X 

59 

X  .. 

72 

73 

79  •■• 

Other  Africa 

76 

122  s 

124 

122 

•  100 

122 

122 

Total  Africa  Ji/ 

X 

179  1 

X^ 

194 

:  200 

X95 

201 

Asia  -  Total  2/ 

X 

3,,  773 

: 

1,600  : 

X,6Q3 

X 

t 

1.609 

,  1,640 

X.6O9 

I.6O9 

Australia 

437 

365  X 

389 

i 

390 

t  325 

344 

.361  ^ 

New  Zealand 

xjj 

379 

359  : 

407 

385 

I  423 

448 

445  ' 

Other  Oceania 

 ^ 

5 

s  5 

5 

5 

Total  Oceania  13/ 

816 

•A  X 

800 

X 

780 

■  753 

811 

Estimated  World  Total  J^: 

9,600 

X 

7,630  X 

7,900  :  8,220 

X  8,110 

8,010  J  8,530 

1/  Average  1935-39.   §/  Estimated.   2/  Arorage  X949-50.   ij  Airerage  1936-38,   5/  Average  1936-39.   6/  Average  1948-50. 
2/  Average  1935-38.   ^  Tears  ending  June  30,    %/  ?<x  1939.    3,0/  Average  1933-37.  Jl/  Production  in  Federally  inspected 
plants  only,   32/  Years  ending  August  31.   13/  Indudea  estimates  for  countries  for  itilch  official  statistics  are  unavailable. 
14/  Uade  from  the  milk  of  cows,  buffdM,  sheep  and  goats,         Uade  flrim  the  milk  of  cattle  and  goats.    16/  Includes  product 
weight  of  ghee  in  ttiose  countries  where  ghee  production  is  conmon,  especially  India,  Turkey,  Egypt  and  other  Uiddle  and  Far- 
Easteni  Oountries. 

Foreign  Agrioiltiral  Service.    I^pared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  U,  S.  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other 
information.  -  June  14,  1954 
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CHEESE  PRODUCTION 

Of  the  major  cheese  producing  countries  lor  -K-hich  comparable  data 
are  available,  only  three  showed  decreases  in  cheese  production  in  1953 
as  cor/ipared  mth  1952 Increased  production  was  registered  in  all  other 
countries  accounting  for  an  over-all  increase  in  1953  of  more  than  8 
percent  over  1952a    The  estimated  production  figin-es  include  both  farm 
and  factory  manufactui'e  and  cheese  jjrocessed  from  skim  milk  and  milk 
of  buffaloes,  goats  and  sheep» 

European  countries  which  produce  more  than  tiTo-thirds  of  the  world  *s 
supply  of  cheese,  increased  production  7c5  percent  over  1952»  The 
largest  proportionate  increase  was  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
production  increased  more  than  60  percent  with  "the  total  gain  of  74- 
million  pounds  being  attained  by  increased  factory  production*    Of  the 
major  cheese  exporting  countries,  the  Netherlands  showed  the  largest 
production  increase,  a  gain  of  11  percetit  over  1952 »    Italy  and  France, 
the  largest  producing  countries  smd  major  exporters  of  cheese,  both 
showed  gains  of  over  5  percent*    Only  in  Sx^eden,  which  is  a  net  importer 
of  cheese,  and  Norway  did  1953  production  decline  from  1952  levels© 

In  North  America  cheese  production  during  1953  T^^as  more  than  10 
percent  above  1952,  with  all  reporting  countries  sharing  about  equally 
in  the  gain*    The  128  million  pound  increase  in  production  in  the  United 
States  was  less  than  one-4ialf  of  the  amount  of  the  total  production 
purchased  by  the  Government  under  the  price  support  program* 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  registered  an  increase  of  more  than  8 
percent  over  1952  levels©    Australia's  gain  was  ali-aost  7  percent  while 
that  of  New  Zealand  was  not  quite  9  percent*    The  increased  production 
in  NeviT  Zealand  reversed  a  slight  but  steady  three  year  doT/nward  trend* 

The  1953  production  of  more  than  5  billion  pounds  in  the  specified 
countries  is  more  than  42  percent  above  the  prewar  level©    Only  in 
Canada,  Austria  and    Belgium  was  production  less  than  the  193V38  aver- 
age for  these  countries*    The  United  States,  the  largest  cheese  pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world,  has  more  than  doubled  its  prevrar  produc- 
tion, Denmark  has  almost  tripled  Its  1934-~38  average  production* 
France,  the  second  largest  producing    country,  has  steadily  rebuilt  its 
cheese  industry  and  in  1953  vras  producing  almost  10  percent  more  cheese 
than  during  prewar©. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri— 
cultin-al  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
8§l?aaittee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics*    It  is  based  in 
part  upon  U^e.  Foreign  Service  reports  o 


CHEESE:    Production  in  specified  countries,  averages  1994-38,  1946-50 
annual  1949-53 
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s  Average 

Average  1 

1949 
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1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

ft-oduot 

:  1934-38 

0 

:    rim  ion 
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s  Million 
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ixmnds 

ixmnds 

:  pounds 

sounds 
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sounds 

Factory  Cheese 

118 

103 

83. 

Canada 

120 

121 

\ 

94 

#*♦ 

United  States 

643 

1,156 

1,200 

1,191 

1,162 

1,170 

1,298 

Cuba 

:2/3/ 

3  «2/ 

6 

2/ 

5 

52/ 

6  :2/ 

5  ill 

5 

2/ 

6 

Austria 

14 

17 

X 

22 

20 

23 

29 

Belgium 

- 

10 

10 

J 

10 

12 

11 

11 

Genmark 

69 

125 

140 

■ 

134 

171 

190 

192 

Finland 

HU 

23 

18 

26 

32 

36  1 

43 

Fiance 

\ 

Gemany,  ll7est«in 

•2/SJ 

276 

2/ 

280 

300 

335 

340 

355 

Greece 

: 

IreLind 

- 

— 

Italy 

J 

Netherlands 

12/ 
•a/ 

200 

177  : 

238 

236  ! 

266 

278 

313 

Norway  8/ 

40 

35 

47 

56  ! 

64 

67 

6a 

R>rtugal 

1 

3  s 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Sweden 

1 

76  : 

n5 

144 

IM  : 

120 

132 

120 

Uilted  Kingdom 
Argentina 

•9/ 

I 

til/ 

72 

65 

69 

lis  s 

93 

116 

190 

68 

204 

218 

213 

186  : 

224 

2/ 

242 

Brazil  jo/ 

60 

46 

1*1 

53  s 

49 

59 

62 

Uruguay 

-  : 

-  s 

-  i 

P 

Cnion  of  South  Africa 

^I2  / 

10  : 

18 

18 

22  : 

21 

23 

24 

Australia 

48 

99 

101 

104 

93 

100 

107 

Nen  Zealand 

lb/ 

211 

3.7 

234 

238 

228 

226 

246 

Total 

, 

2.689 

2p954 

2,930 

•~  2.935 

3.058 

:  3.356 

Total  Cheese 

Canada 

ii/ 

121 

119 

122 

104 

95 

75 

82 

United  States 

643 

1,156 

1,200 

1,191 

1,162 

1,170 

1,298 

Cube 

:2/ 

6 

2/ 

U 

2/ 

10 

52/ 

11 

2/ 

10 

10 

2/ 

n 

Austria 

69 

16 

19 

29 

27 

27 

33 

Belglun 

t 

18 

2/ 

13 

2/ 

13 

:2/ 

33  :2/ 

16  12/ 

15 

2J 

15 

Dennai^c 

69 

125  : 

140 

134 

171 

190 

192 

PLnlani 

12/4/ 

25 

18 

26 

32 

36 

43 

48 

n-ancc  yj 

534 

2/ 

403 

470 

584 

617 

605 

640 

Germaiy,  Western  15/ 

276 

280 

336 

S 

300 

335 

340 

2/ 

355 

Greece  16/ 

w 

129 

85 

X 

95 

no 

126 

135 

Ireland 

:2i/ 

4 

5  t 

7 

7 

5  t 

6 

7 

Italy  iV 

524.  I 

491 

556 

613 

W 

613 

684 

721 

Netherlands 

267 

212 

282 

280 

309 

320 

350 

Norway  8/ 

:2/ 

50 

43  s 

54 

60 

68 

71 

65 

ft>rtugal 

13 

-  i 

—  t 

—  s 

Sweden 

88 

lis 

144 

lU 

120  : 

332 

120 

Switzerland  8/ 

Is/ 

112 

107 

119 

124 

113 

123 

2/ 

331 

United  Kingdom 

101  : 

70 

74 

123 

99 

123  J 

197 

Argentina 

68 

204 

2L8 

233 

186  : 

224 

242 

Brazil 

93 

Uruguay 

11 

=2/ 

16 

2/ 

20 

13 

16 

15 

U 

Union  of  South  Africa 

11 

18 

18 

22 

21 

23 

24 

Australia 

r 

49 

100  t 

ice 

105 

94 

101 

108 

New  Zealand 

211 

217 

234 

238 

228 

226 

246 

Total 

3,529 

3.824 

4,247 

4.4^ 

4,45;l 

4.644 

5,C54 

1/  Average  1935-39  .    2/  Estimated.   2/        1937.    Ij  Average  1996-39.    i/  Average  1935-38.    6/  lears  endttng  Juib  30.    2/  Average  1948-50. 
8/  Made  flom  the  ndlk  of  cattle  and  goats.    9/  For  1999.    10/  Production  tn  Federally  inspected  plants  only.    11/  Average  1936-38.    32/  Tears 
ending  August  31.    13/  Average  1994-37.    14/liade  from  the  milk  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.    16/  Ho  estimate  avsilahla  on  farm  production. 
16/  Made  ftrcm  the  nrilk  of  cattle,  buffalos,  sheep  and  goats.   3^  Average  1933-37. 

Foreign  Agricultiral  Service,    ft-epared  or  estlnated  firjm  official  statistics,  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other  Infonnation,- 
Jnne  14,  1954. 
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nORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  FRODUClSr'^FlEST  QUARTEH,  1954 

Factory  production  of  butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  was  higher,  but 
canned  milk  production  was  lower  in  the  major  dairying  countries  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1954^  as  compared  vdth  the  corresponding  quarter  of.  .1953* 
according  to  information  available  to  Foreign  Agricultural  Service^ 

Some  improvement  in  pastures  occurred  in  Australia,  resulting  in  a 
larger  milk  flowp.   Dry  conditions  in  Net;  Zealand  iTere  reflected  in  loTzer 
milk  production  in  this  quart er»    Conditions  were  favorable  for  dairying 
in  many  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  milk  production  continued 
at  a  high  level.    In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  milk  production  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ran  considerably  above  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Facto.?y  butter  production  in  the  ojJening  quarter  of  1954  rose  5  per- 
cent above  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1953©    Somewhat  larger  quantities 
of  milk  were  available  for  manufactviring  in  Australia  and  butter  produc- 
tion increased,  but  lower  supplies  in  New  Zealand  resulted  in  a  drop 
in  butter  output© 

In  Denmark,  milk  production  was  up,  and  butter-making  absorbed  a 
larger  portion  of  the  increased  supplies  available  for  manufacturing 
purposes  than  in  the  same  quarter  a  year  agoa-    Butter  output  also  was 
higher  in  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  was  lower  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway  and  Sweden* 

Production  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  increased  in  the 
first  quarter,  due  to  larger  manufacturing  supplies* 

Cheese  production  in  factories  increased  21  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1954  over  the  comparable  quarter  of  1953*    Cutput  in  Australia 
was  up,  slightly  more  milk  being  diverted  to  cheese  manufacture  than  a 
year  earlier o-    In  New  Zealand,  cheese  production  ims  smaller  tlian  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1953*    Output  was  dovm  in  Denmark,  less  milk 
being  utilized  for  cheese  than  a  year  earlier.    Production  also  was  dovm 
in  Norwaj'  and  Streden*    More  cheese  was  produced  in  the  Netherlands,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  where  much  of  the  larger  quantities  of  milk  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  was  used  for  cheese. 


A  summary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  June  28,  1954  issue 
of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets o 
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Cgrmed^Jlc  output  declined  4-  percent  in  the  January-lilarch  djuarter 
oi  ±954-^  compared  -with  the  same  quarter  of  1953  •    Df  the  4  countries 
reporting^  production  was  d0wn  in  all  except  Canada,  the  improvement 
there  being  due  to  a  marked  increase  in  the  output  of  evaporated  milk. 

All  dried  milk  production  in  the  opening  qjiarter  of  1954  gained 
17  percent  oveir  comparable  1953©    Output  T/as  dovm  in  Australia*  Wether- 
lands  and  Canada;^  but  was:  up  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States* 
In  the  latter  country,  the  increase  occurred  in  the  output  of  nonfat  dry- 
milk  solids,  production  of  which  was  the  highest  in  2Q  years  of  record* 

Current  Conditions  Abroad s 

Sydney t    The  principal  dairying  areas  of  Australia  have  experienced 
generally  widespread  rains  and  the  outlook  for  the  current  Trinter  is  very 
good.. 

Wellington!  Recent  rainfalls  in  New  Zealand  have  been  generally 
adequate  and  well  spread,  and  growth  of  pastures  good  for  the  time  of 
year»  Feed  prospects  for  the  winter  have  been  improved  by  the  recenji 
flush  of  growtho 

The  Hague t    General  drought  conditions  in  the  Netherlands  have 
affected  dairy  herds©    Stock  have  been  on  pasture  for  only  a  short  time<» 

Ottawa!   With  more  co^rs  in  production  in  Canada  than  a  ye§r  ago  and 
pastures  and  meadov/s  in  good  condition,  the  outlook  for  milk  productiom 
there  is  extremely  favorable ^ 

— Regir^  M.  Murray,,  based  in  part,  upon  U»S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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bauitVICx^'b  Lrv^u'20CiI  i^iL  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS  LIVIt^IOlL 

Announcement  has  "been  made  by  Clayton  ivhipple,  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  J'oreign  agricultural  iiervice  of  the  appointment  of  Cc-  Jr  -daDccck  as  Chief 
ef  the  ibreign  marketing  branch  cf  its  Livestcck  and  Livestock  Products 
Uivisiono 

ikS  foreign  marketing  branch  chiefs  lire  Babeock's  primary  responsibility 
will  oe  to  assist  u'ilbur       Carlson,  Director  of  the  J^^u  Livestcck  and  Live- 
stock Products  Division  in  developing  plans  for  increasing  exports  cf  United 
J;»tates  dairy  and  other  livestock  products, 

i^r,  xiabcock  brings  to  the  J'oreign  Agricultural  Service  more  than  30  years 
of  e2:perience  with  the  U»       Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  field  cf 
dairying.    He  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  standards  section  of  the  research 
division  of  the  UbDA  Production  and  i.arketing  -idministraticnf  and  prior  to 
that  was  with  the  Department's  Dureau  of  Dairy  Industry,    He  is  the  author 
of  more  than  90  technical  publications. 

The  new  foreign  marketing  branch  chief  is  a  veteran  of  both  '.'/orld  Wars, 
In  the  second,  he  v;as  officer  in  charge  of  milk  and  milk  products  inspection, 
Office  of  the  burgeon-General,  U,  o.  Army  and  v/as  awarded  the  Legion  of 
werite    After  the  v;ar  he  v/as  later  planed  in  inactive  status  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 

He  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  board,  milk  and  food  section,  U„  bp  Public 
Health  usi-vice ;  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  j-^ational  Conference 
on  Interstate  iiilk  Shipments;  a  member  of  the  judging  coi^unittee ,  ^i.merican 
Dairy  Science  Association;  represents  the  focd  and  nutrition  board,  llationcil 
xtesearch  Council,  on  its  committee  on  milk  production,  distribution  and 
quality.    He  is  super intendant  of  the  Collegiate  Student's  International 
Contest  in  judging  dairy  products.    He  is  chairman,  advisory  ccmmittee 
ordinances  and  regulations.  International  association  of  Iiilk  and  Food 
vjanitarians ,  and  of  the  technical  committee  on  dairy  processing.  Dairy 
Industries  society  International, 
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UKITED  STATES  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
•     AVERAGE  1935-59  AND  ANNUALLY  19149-53 

SUMMARY 

The  trend  in  the  foreign  trade  ef  the  United  State*  in  dairy  products, 
which  has,  since  19l;7,  been  toward  the  prewar  pattern,  was  reversed  slightly 
in  1953  with  a  small  increase  in  the  export  movement  of  commodities.  Total 
value  ef  dairy  products  exports  in  1953  was  $76,8  million  against  |68.6 
million  in  1952.    The  reversal,  however,  was  due  to  the  movement  of  Govern- 
ment-owned dairy  products  under  price  support  purchases  into  foreign  relief 
oonsumptien.    Commercial  shipments  were  slightly  under  the  1952  whole  milk 
equivalent  figure.  ■  Imports  at  a  value  of  138.3  millien  were  $7.1  million 
under  1952,  due  to  no  little  degree  to  the  reimpositien  of  import  controls 
en  dried  milk  products* 

In  terms  of  milk  equivalent  exports  in  1953  of  l,19l*  millien  pounds 
represented  only  one  percent  of  total  domestic  milk  production  durinc  the 
year.    The  milk  equivalent  of  imports  was  593  million  pounds  or  approxi- 
mately one-half  ef  one  percent  of  domestic  production* 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  VALUE  OF  U.S.  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS, 
•    ■    AVERAGE  1935-39  AND  1948-53 
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Forei2-n  trade  in  dairy  products  by  the  United  States  hafl    historically  been 
only  a  s'lall  part  of  the  domestic  nroduction,  ordinarily  amountinp  to  less  than 
1  percent,  on  an  equivalent  becis,  of  the  annual  production  of  milk«  Excep*" 
tions  to  this  pattern  are  found  in  the  tv^o  war  periods  durln,"  and  following 
Viibrld  i.ar  I  and  VJorld  Vi/'ar  II  v;hen  lar^;e  quantities  of  dairy  products,  particu" 
larly  cheese  and  processed  r;iilks,  were  moved  abroado    Hov;ever ,  even  at  the  peak 
of  the  war  movements,  which  occurred  in  l9kU»  only  5»7  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  production  v/ent  into  export  channels <> 

Durin."  V.orld  liar  II,  with  most  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade  denied  to 
commercial  exporters,  the  bulk  of  the  movement  of  United  States  exports  were 
under  Government  programs  such  as  Lend-lease*  in  1914^  almost  97  percent  of  all 
exports,  in  terms  of  milk  equivalent,  were  shipped  under  Government  prorrams. 
After  the  surrender  of  Japan,  Government  shipments,  including  those  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Pehabilitation  Administration,  were  the  m.ajc^r  part 
of  all  exports  of  dairy'  products  throu'^-h  I9h^<i>    Government  sponsored  shipments 
were  resumed  in  some  volume  in  1950  under  the  various  foreip;n  economic  aid 
prorrams  of  the  United  States  and  accounted  for  50  percent  and  38  percent  of 
all  exports,  in  terms  of  m.ilk  equivalent,  durin;-  1950  and  1951  respectively. 

Imports  of  dairy  products,  principally  cheese  and  butter ^  fell  off  sharply 
with  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  v.orld  V/ar  1,  but  by  1923*  foreign 
imports  had  more  than  rep-ained  their  share  of  the  United  States  market*  From 
102l|.  throurh  1939  imports,  in  terms  of  whole  milk,  exceeded  exports.  Imports 
decreased  markedly  in  lOiiO  and  it  vas  not  until  1950  that  importations  approached 
the  prewar  level*,    In  1952.,  the  milk  equivalent  value  of  imports  exceeded  that 
of  exports  for  the  first  year  since  1959* 

Exports 

The  most  important  of  -^.he  United  States  dairy  exports  is  the  processed, 
milk  eroup,  particularly  evaporated,  condensed  and  dried  whole  milk.    Exports  • 
of  these  three  products  make  up  57  percent  of  the  whole  milk  equivalent  export 
total  and  6ij.  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  all  dairy  product  exports©  The, 
export  value  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  represents  over  17  percent  of  total 
value  of  dairy  products,  on  which  just  under  half  is  commercial  exports^. 
Processed  milk  products  are  next  in  importance  as  export  products,  accounting 
for  almost  2^  percent,  of  the  export  value  of  all  dairy  products 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  unlike  other,  dairy  products  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  able  to  meet  most  price  oom.petition  in  the  v/orld  markets, 
during  the  past  year  which  accounts  in  cood  part  for  the  increase  in  exports 
of  canned  milk  durin.^  1953 o    The  other  items  in  these  two  primary  r,roups 
maintain  their  position  in  v.orld  trade  because  they  are  p.remiium  products, 
packa.'T-ed  in  acceptable  containers  under  established  brand  names.,  FurtherTTwre 
export  demand  can  be  filled  out  of  supplies  on  hand  in  contrast  with  other 
producing-,  countries  which  must  propiram  in  advance ^ 


The  value  of  dairy  products  exports  in  1953  was  2^7  percent  of  the;^  tqta^l,'  , 
value  of  all  ap-ricultural  exports  as  compared  with  2r0  percent  in  1952V  -  •-  - 

Imports ,  , 

More  than  9^  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  dairy  products  Imports      ■  . 
was  in  the  form  of  cheese  and  casein*    Controls  on  casein  vrere  lifted  in 
"December  1952  and  imports  durinr  1953  were  almost  31  percent  higher  than 
1952  although  the  increased  value  of  the  imports  was  only  20*5  percentc* 
The  main  cheese  imports  were  in  the  form  of  Swiss  which  v/as  not  under  import 
controls  and  Pecorino  and  Roquefort j  sheep's  milk  cheeses  v/hioh  also  v/ere 
not  under  controls<>  ■  ' 

Imports  of  dried  whole  milk  at  prices  considerably  under  domestic  prices 
threatened  to  upset  the  domestic  market  and  were  embar^'oed  on  April  1,,  1955 
and  on  July  1,  limited  to  J ,000  pounds  annually e 

The  value  of  dairy  products  imports  in  1953  ^'-'^^  p9  percent  of  the  total 
of  all  ap-ricultural  comrfiod ities  as  a,'?ainst  1«0  percent  in  1952© 

There  is  also  a  substantial  out-movement  of  milk  and  dairy  products  from 
the' continental  United  States  to  non- conti  guous  territories  and  possessions j 
the  bulk  of  this  trade  is  vdth  Hawaii  and  Alaska e    This  movement  is  not,  of 
course,  considered  as  export  trade  and  does  not  appear  in  the  commercial 
export  statistics 0    Sinfte  it  may  be  of  interest*  these  shipn^nts  are  showii 
in  the  table  belowe 

Shipments  of  Dairy  Products  .to  Territories 

and  Possessions  I9i40-1953  ■  '  ' 
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ly  Discontinued  after  July  1951 • 
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Total  Imports  of  Milk,  Creem.  and  Dciry  Products 
Average  1935-39,  annual  191^.9-53 

Quantity 


Item 


1935-39 


19ii9 


1950    I    1951    t  1952    il953  1/ 


1,000  5 

1,000  1 

1,000  ! 

1,000     i  1,000  ; 

1,000 

{ 

Pounds  ' 

Pounds 

Pounds  ■ 

Pounds  ' 

,  Pounds  t 

Pounds 

5 

Cream  « 

323  : 

5  1 

\         12  !  2: 

2 

Whole,  Milk.   ...     '  .  .       ■  .  : 

■    '  26  X 

68  . 

23  s      21  : 

2 

Skimmod  Milk  &  Buttermilk  t 

216  ,  i+63. 

35  1 

33  ' 

2 1 

if 

Condensed,  sweetened  s 

398  < 

2k 

k 

Evaporated     ,                             ■  g 

37  ! 

s  1+ 

368  . 

2 

J467 

Condensed-,  naesS<j  j 

637  1 

32 

!  1 

10'. 

- 

Vvhole  Milkj^  dried                  .  : 

i,-652-, 

hi'-       2k  1 

9,0146  I  57,012: 

5,866 

Cream,  dried  t 

>  2/ 

!        '   U  «  226, 

13U 

Skimmed  Milk,  dried  t 

1+50 

5,250 J   2,502  - 

I  1,031 

569: 

U55 

Buttermilk, dried  j 

319  : 

658:  539 

!  1,610 

!  12,551: 

1,11+6 

Malted  Milk  &  Compounds,  dried s 

lU  : 

.  ,     2/  t,  .  3U< 

1+08 

!  5,209* 

7 

Butter      '  *                         *  '  "  1 

9,278  5 

271 

!  10 

!  59 

!  U58'. 

126 

Cheese  -  all  « 

56,587 

:  32,015 

1  56,172 

1  52,530 

:  1^9,208  i 

56,215 

Swiss  } 

8,668  , 

.  .  5,777 

6,079 

7,155 

!  7,522: 

8,656 

Gruyere'                   '  t 

2,311  t  1.331+ 

.  2,317 

!  2,331 

t  3,056f 

3,215 

Romano                         ■   •   ■    ■    -j ' 

>    7.982:  $,369 

2,51^2 

'     1,1+01  { 

2,226 

Pecorino  3J  i] 

I15,6]4i4  ,  3,336 

1  11,9148 

9,525 

^  12.715^ 

12,313 

Reggiano  5' 

■ 

I  1,369 

!    1,1+82  < 

I       86i4  . 

1      955  s 

2,056 

Parmesan  :, 

I  2,160  i  13 

.  79 

76 

:  120: 

297 

Prove loni    '                            t , 

!  936 

!  1,207 

:  2,505 

.  14,0265 

5,735 

Prove lette  _ 

..  5,Q9U  - 

38 

!  •  53 

>  -  61 

!  75: 

1+6 
1,806 

Roquefort    '  j 

2,383 

l,39i|:  l,6Ul 

!  1,688 

.  1,815: 

Cheddar  t 

;    3>136:  13,293 

.  12,072 

1  6,525: 

7,810 

Blue. Mold  .  : 

2,U2U 

!    1,302 1  3,492 

'  5,0l;9 

!  3,022: 

5.551 

Edam  &.  Gouda  ; 

3,326 

i  906 

!  3,755 

1  ii,555 

.  3,585: 

U,560 

Bryndta  • 

t  -  -   .  1:      •  27 

2 

Sbrihz  t 

.  1,375 

!  1,518 

1  769 

1       585  J 

273 

Goya  : 

-      ,  2/ 

**  • 

All  other  cheese  inclvdins-  ; 

i 

t 

t 

processed  not  listed  above  1 

9,829 

■  3.116 

!    3,9^9  ' 

.  .3,578  . 

1,208: 

5;  891 

Casein,  dried  i 

'8,180' 

r  33,061 

;  5U,552 

1+3,386 

56,838; 

7iv,2i;6 

Lactose,  dried  s 

[  - 

t  801; 

8 

1,592 

2,968: 

< 

2.27i+ 

17  Preliminarye  2J  Under  500 
cheese,  including  sijia  11.  amounts 


pounds o  5/  Peco 
not  suitable  for 


rino  cheece,  sheep's  milk 
gra tinge 
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Total  Imports  of  Milk,  Cream  and  Dairy  Products 
Averar^e  1Q35-39,  annual  19149-1953 
(Continued) 


Value 


! 

X  V  w  111 

IQSl  ! 

1952  : 

1953  1/ 

1  ^ 1  non  . 

V'  i  ,  www  , 

000  « 

tl,000:Cl,000 

f  J 

JL 

ii  ' 

1 

1  ! 

1 

1  X 

6  . 

w 

2  ! 

2/ 

'  2/ 

:           p  1 

3  : 

2/  « 

2/ 

1^  ^  VI  ^  A  »^  O  Q  /I         I   O            A  ^  A       A  1 

1        27  t 

PJ 

P  /  . 

^8 

1 

ij  V  ci  p  O  r  cL  V  G  d 

t                 P  1 

X ; 

po  1 

1  i 

1 ; 

71 

*          ?8  1 

1                   C\J  \ 

L- 

p  / 

1 ' 

lM(V\r\         "mill/"  HvTfiH 

\\\\  A 

2,2U5  i 

9,1+77 

'.  1,11+8 

p  / 

2  1 

103 

!  68 

OjVXill    luXXxVf     U.I  Xw  U. 

»  < 
t           ■»•  f  P  3 

POP  • 

78  ! 

77 

39 

D       bcriu  X  XK  J  U.FXc;U. 

8            cp  J 

)i7  . 

11^7  . 

1,1;76  .  137 

MclxuoU.   niX Xis.    CO  WUITipUUXlU.o  p  UJ^XC/U. 

,                           ^  4 

p  /  . 

t       171  :  2.250 

r  3 

Rii4'4-  ova 

»      1    7I^Q  , 

t     i-tfyy  •• 

PI  Ri 

w 

3U  ! 

.  271 

!  60 

\f  rio  t3  5  G          cL  X  X 

t  IP  ppp  . 
.    P  . 

J.O  #opVi 

,    P7   Q7C;  , 

1  22,1;08  : 23, 169 

:  27 ,1+51 

O  W  X  o  w 

^  7^P. 

i4.,i"5'o 

!    ii,l62  - 

i+,ll+3 

5,11+5 

1 1'^ro  i*o 

QPf>. 

1  0)1)1 

t  1,1+96 

!  2,071+ 

r  2,195 

3,960i 

2,015  1 

!           788  . 

:  5i4+ 

:  737 

r*  n  t  1  n  o 

S          XI  0 

2,150 

!  6,753 

!      5,170  • 

:  6,1+12, 

:  6,975 

•  ,         IX  0  « 

611; 

585 

:  363 

I4U3 

i  621+ 

X  UX  IJlwOMXX 

«           Xi.  c  ^  • 

1  11< 

53  ' 

39 

62 

:  1^ 

jTiuyv  xunx 

535 

:  551 

•  1,183 

1  1,919 

:  2,00U 

Prnvn 1 e  tfcp 

X   X  "^VWJbW 

•  Xi»a.O 

21 

2U 

!  29 

!  31+ 

!  21+ 

Pnoiip  ■Pni*t 

Xl^w'UUwX  wx  w 

•             XX  *  CX  g 

t  1,018 

!  1,067 

:  1,089 

!  1,205 

:  1,266 

ChftdH  AT* 

•             IX  •  CI  ^ 

!  985 

5  3,256 

:  3,266 

:  2,107 

:  2,365 

Blue  Wold 

1  n.a. 

!  570 

!  l,22i| 

^  l,7li8 

:  1,257  t  1,51U 

Edam  &  Gouda 

•      n^a  • 

1       396:  1,31+5 

:  1,520 

!  1,329 

t  1,811 

Bryndta 

;  n.a. 

'' 

•  2/ 

Sbrinz 

:  n»a. 

i  516 

i  1^61; 

!  2l;9 

:  150 

98 

Goya 

J  n,a» 

:  ^ 

All  other  cheese,  includinir 

: 

processed  not  listed  above 

t  5,990 

i  l,3ii5 

\  1,396 

:     1,306  s  l,i|90 

!  2,299 

Casein,  dried 

:  623 

!  i|,685 

:  10,055 

:  13,60i| 

;  8,535 

:  9,266 

Lactose,  dried 

«  2/ 

:  108 

:  229 

:  1+35 

:  326 

Total  Value  3/ 

1  15.068 

!  22,1+70 

i  3U,356 

i                  \  i 

I  38,699  ;l+5,360  ,38,265 

ly  Preliminary.  2/  Less  than  500,  3/  Value  of  lactose  not  included  in 
total  value  of  dairy  products,, 
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Total  experts  of  jiilk,  Crosm  and  Dairy  Products 
Avera"-e  1935-39 ,  -^:.nnual  I9J49-I953 
Quantity 


1  Avera,!-^ 

i 

■ 

• 

Item                     .    .         J  1935-39 

19i^9  i 

1950  ^ 

K5I  s 

1952  .1 

1953  1/ 

t    1,000  : 

1,000  5 

1;000  i 

1,000  ' 

1,000  J 

1,000 

,  Pounds  ! 

!  Pound  s  5 

Pounds : 

Pounds  \ 

Pounds  i 

Pounds 

Fresh  milk  and  cream 

(        550  ■ 

..  '  s 
li4,lGU: 

i 

7^6372 

h395  i 

t 

1  ijfSll+a 

3.790 

Butter 

.     1,370  ' 

iul7U« 

3,215: 

7,127  ' 

I  9114: 

362 

All  Cheese 

r     1,281  . 

•  98,0212 

i+7..ii90: 

79,61+0  ! 

3,811: 

5,912 

Cheddar,  natural  s 

n,ao  t  55,113? 

35.585s 

ii9»5l5  s 

291 3 

i4i4l 

Other,  natural  ! 

!  noa© 

!      2,703  J 

826  s 

1,171  • 
26,7i|0  . 

985: 

812 

Cheddar,  processed  < 

.    31, 326 t 

^8,2U4i 

1,363: 

3.707 

Other,  processed  < 

1     -noae  J  8,879- 

2,865, 

2,215- ! 

-  1,1714: 

952 

Processed  milk           •  1 

< 

t 

Condensed,  sv\reetened 

if,5e6  . 

;  76,330! 

27,896: 

28^,870  i 

29,553: 

19,978 

Evaporated 

t  25,971  1 
»  3,116  . 

!  21^9, 529: 

150,li48s203,352  :  97 095 2 133, 21+5 

Dried  whole 

t  81,599: 

62,550:  59,196 

.  142,537: 

146,0614 

Nonfat  dry"  milk  solids 

!  2,735 

.213,660: 

229,1^50:122,51+3  : 

.-58,728? 

98,097 

Processed  milk  products 

t 

• 

Infants*  and  Dietetics » 

chiefly  milk  basfe 

I  3,202 

1  13, 070 i 

8,958! 

11,103  - 

.  9,261! 

11,382 

Malted  milk  compounds  and 

1 

!  : 

: 

mixture 

{      n«a<,  i  7,116: 

■  5,190: 

7,510 

.  5,022! 

3.332 

Ice  cream  pov/der  mixes 

:  noa« 

!  2,5028 

•  1,14698 

1,3514.  - 

.  I.I435. 

Casein 

i  rxoB-o 
i 

:     -  581: 
!      '  : 

91: 
% 

211  • 

167: 

2C6 

 :  :  ?  _i  §  i  

1/  Preliminary» 
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lotal  Erports  of  milk,  cream  and  dairj'-  products 
average  1935-39,  annual  19^9-53  (continued) 


.  ■  

Product 

Average. 
.  1935-39 

1Q4<5 
,  J.y-ry 

1950 

!  1951 

~— — 
.  1952 

-  "  ■'  .■  • 

;  1953  .V 

$1 ^  000 

.  .'151,000 

SiJl.OOO 

ipl.OOO  ' 

$1,000  : 

^1 . 000 

Jresh  Milk  and  Cream  : 

49 

:  1,764 

!  908 

!  640. 

808 

785 

iiutter  . 

I  407 

•    2,872  . 

2,036  . 

2,245- 

75,0 

:  287 

All  Cheese 

!  .  285 

.  35,244  : 

.  7,368 

!  25,333: 

1,962 

•  2,639 

Cheddar,  natural 

n„a.  : 

19,332 

.     5,133  . 

:  14,264 

:         135  ^ 

:  196 

Other,  n« turpi  • 

J  ( -J 

•  543 

:  535 

^  401 

Cheddar g  processed 

n.a.  i 

.11,273 

:  1,152 

:  9,^73 

:  694 

:  1,533 

Other,  processed 

n.a. 

3,^^26 

:         708  • 

1,053 

:  598 

:  509 

Processed  Milk                .  ; 

Condiensed,  sweetened 

!  5^9 

.  16,316  : 

6,278 

6,506" 

6,827 

:  4,512 

Evaporated 

!  1,800 

:  32,847 

:    19,104  • 

:  29,016 

>  15,851 

r  20,351 

Dried  V/hole 

!  1,098 

:  ^1,259 

30,266 

.  3^,039 

23,063 

;  24,778 

IJonfat  dry  milk  solids  : 

184  . 

.29,625  : 

10,736 

.  10,571 

•  10,006 

■  13,695 

xTocessed  kilk  Products 

Infants'  and  dietetics  ; 

chiefly  ailk  base 

:  1,029 

;    8,273  . 

6,205 

:  7,725 

!  6,636 

:  7,728 

Malted  milk,  compounds 

and  mi::ttire 

1  n.a. 

:  3,218 

2,027  : 

3,123' 

'  2,055 

:  1,^13 

Ice  cream  powder  mixes 

n.ao'  : 

1,206  : 

659 

:  614: 

625 

:  536 

Casein 

;  n.a. 

143 

:  33 

:  94, 

57 

;  114 

I'otal  Value 

:  5,401 

•172,767 

85,620 

;  119,906: 

68,640 

76, 838 

i/  Jr'reliminary, 


i:'repared  in  ^'oreign^a.gricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  recoi'ds  of  the  x>v.reau  of  the  Census. 


Import  Controls 


Imports  of  "butter  and  other  dairy  products  have  "been  subject  to  import 
licensing  controls  since  early  in  World  Iv'ar  II,    In  19^2,  with  ocean  shipping 
facilities  extremely  limited  in  view  of  requirements,  a  series  of  executive 
orders  v/ere  executed  designed  to  limit  imports  to  strategic  materials,  includ- 
ing food.    Concurrently  v/ith  the  imposition  of  these  controls  on  public  agencies, 
a  general  import  order,  ii-63,  was  issued  to  control  food  imports  for  private 
accounts o    While  the  order  v/as  issued  "by  the  I/ar  Production  -Board,  the  ?ood 
Distribution  Administration  of  the  Department  of  .iigriculture  acted  as  adminis- 
trator.   In  late  194^,  xirith  the  stockpile  of  critical  war  materials  no  longer 
a  problem,  the  complete  responsibility  for  food  iniport  controls  was  turned  over 
to  the  War  Jood  iidministration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  General  Imports 
Order  h-63  was  replaced  by  i-ar  '^ood.  Order  Number  63 « 

After  the  v/ar,  controls  were  graduallS'"  relaxed  on  all  dairy  products  ex- 
cept butter,  Authority  for  the  continuation  of  import  controls  on  butter  was 
provided  for  under  the  first  Defanse  i'roduction  Act  (effective  July  1,  1950)  • 
When  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  was  extended  in  1951 1  Section  10^  was 
included  providing  that  no  dairy  product  should  be  imioorted  v/hich  the  Secretary 
of  agriculture  determined  would: 

(a;  impair  or  reduce  domestic  production; 

(b)  interfere  v;ith  orderly  domestic  storing  and  marketing;  or 

(c)  result  in  an  unnecessary  burden  or  expenditiire  under  any 
Government  price  support  program. 

On  August  9,  1951f  the  importation  of  butter  was  again  embargoed;  also 
embargoed  was  nonfat  dry  milk  sol  ids  o    All  cheese  imports  v/ere  subject  to 
q.uantitative  quotas  based  on  average  annual  imports  during  19^8-1950  and  casein 
imxDorts  were  given  q\xantitative  quotas  based  on  imports  during  !l.950-1951c 

In  1952,  the  Defense  Production  Act  was  again  extended.    Section  10^  was 
continued  with  two  additional  features;  they  were: 

(a)  the  iSecretary  must  now  determine  the  necessity  for  controls 
for  each  type  of  variety  of  product; 

(b)  import  quotas  may  be  increased  by  15  percent  in  the  interest 
of  international  trade  and  relationships. 

IThe  principal  effect  of  the  change  concerning  determination  of  imports 
by  types  or  varieties  concerned  cheese.    On  July  1952,  import  controls  were 
terminated  on  Pecorino  and  Hoquefort,  variety  cheeses  made  from  sheep's  milk, 
Swiss  cheese,  Gruyere  process  cheese,  -Bryndza,  Goya  and  most  miscellaneous 
Varieties  of  this  type,  and  Stilton,  a  blue-mold  cheese.    Import  controls  were 
also  lifted  on  casein„    On  April  1,  1953,  dried  v/hole  milk,  dried  cream  and 
dried  buttermilk  were  added  to  the  list  of  embargoed  items  under  Defense  ?ood 
Order  3t  the  instr\iment  controlling  iiaports  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
authority. 
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The  Defense  Production  Act  expired  on  June  30 »  1953 •    Previous  to  its 
expiration,  the  President,  acting-  under  authority  --ranted  under  Section  22 
of  the  /."-riciltural  Adjustment  A.ct,  as  amended,  caused  ar  investii'-ation  to 
be  made  by  the  Tariff  Comiaission  on  the  effects  of  unrestricted  imports  of 
dairy  products  on  the  Government's  price  support  proirrems.    On  the  basis  of 
the  Tariff  Commission's  report  there  was  issued  a  Presidential  Proclamation 
restrictin,"  imports  of  dairy  products.     Import  reflation  1  was  put  into 
effect  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  authority  of  the  Presidential 
Proclamation*    The  commodities  and  quotes  established  under  Import  Regula- 
tion 1  is  shovm  in  the  follov/inr  table  alone:  v/ith  the  status  of  controls 
under  Section  10l\» 

STATUS  OF  IIhFORTS  OF  DAIHY  PRODUCTS  UI^DER  SECTION  22 


:  Import  status  prior:  Quota  status  s Import  authori- 

:  to  July  1,  1953  :  under  section  :zation  July  1, 

Commodity  :  under  Section  IOI4.  •:  22  :1953  through 

 i  t  tllarch  31,  I95U 

:  :      Pounds  :  Founds 

Butter  .:Bmbarf-o©d  j      707,000  :  705,800 

Malted  milk»,».».»,»»:Hir-h  fat  contents  :  t 

i    embargoed  :         6,000  :  5,800 

Nonfat  dry  milk*. :Embarr'-oed-^^u;''»  9t  i  i 

t     1951  :  1,607,000  :  1,800,^75 

t  i  t 

Italian  cows  milk        :Annual  Quota  2/  «  8 

cheese   9,200,000  lbs,  :  9,200,100  j  9tlhQ»7Qh 

Cheddar  •  j Annual  Quota  1/  :  J 

:    9,775,000  lbs.  :  2,780,100  2/  :  2,776,562 

Edam  and  Gouda,  ♦:Annual  i^uota  IJ  ;  t 

i    [+,600,000  lbs.  J  1|,600,200  ;  i|,598/171 

Blue  Mold.  :Annual  Quota  1/  :  : 

:    3,i+50,000  lbs.  :  i+,  167,000  :  hfl3h,^33 

Dry  Vhole  liilk.,..,..: Embargoed  :  : 

:    April  1,  1953  :         7,000  :  6,700 

Dry  Buttermilk.,,, ...jEmbar.-oed  :  t 

t    April  1,  1953  :      1+96,000  I  1+90,000 

Casein. sContro Is  terminated  :  : 

:    Dec.  30,  1952  :  Not  Controlled  t 

Dried  Cream,,  iSiabarrroed  :  5OO  :  500 

 ;    April  1,  1953  ;  I  


ly  Including  15^  allowance  in  interest  of  international  trade. 
2y  Including  processed  Cheddar;  processed  Cheddar  treated  separately  under 
Section  lOU. 


United  otutee  j'oreign  I'rade  in  k.iry  i^rodiicts 

Impcrts  'by  Country-  Origin 
average  1935-39,  annual  19^9-53 ■ 


Product  find 

A  VP        ,crp  * 

iq4q 

1952  ; 

1  non 

1  000 

X  f  \J\J\J 

•I  000-  : 

1,000 

■  ^i'^  rtT  1  V>  O 

•  U0UI1U.O 

T\  '^"1 1  >^  C? 

TJOlillU  0  1 

'A  n  n  ci 

\J  'J  U.XJ.U.  & 

Ami  nrl  H 

vc3.no  vxa    <c  / 

9  < 

J. 

-1/ 

jjomuai  K 

/  J 

1 

5" 

Latvia 

My  1,030 

• 

Lithuania 

367 

— 

Netherlands       -  . 

1,650 

:  28 

iJ^TWay                ■ ;  -   •  ; 

.  1/ 

- 

; 

: 

United  kingdom 

!  892 

i'oland 

:6/  1-^2 

U.S.ii.ii.(E''uJ^ope  &  ASia) 

.^/.'  536 

I"  '  "'42 

Argentina 

■V  726 

iiew  Zealand. 

.  2,65a 

:  192 

:      ■  41 

Australia  , 

:  i/ 

'        r"  » 

Others 

1     .  470 

14 

Tot^l 

:  9,278 

:  271 

10. 

:      ■  59 

458 

:   .  126 

1/  jPreliminary,  Zj  Includes  ifewfoundluud  and  L^i'brador,  .Less,  thjin  5*00  .pounds , 
4/  Average  1935-38.    i/  If  any,  under.  " Others" o, .6/  Average' 1935137.  ' 


x^repared  in  :*preign  ^agricultural  bervice.  .Compiled  froi.i  J'oreign  Conmierce  and 
X'javigation  of  the  United  btc^tes  and  official  records  -sf  the^Bujreau  cf^  the  Census. 


United  btates  j'oreign  Trade  in  Dairy  Products 
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Imports  by  Country  t^f  Origin 
average  1935- Ji9,  annut.l  19^1-9-53 
(continued) 


i^roduct  and 
country 


■rtl3.  Cheese 
Canada  2/ 
Mexico 
Cuba 

Dominican  xlS public 

Austria 

iielgium 

Deniaark 

J' inland 

j'rance 

Germany,  .-e stern 

Greece 

Irelu.nd 

italy 

iialta  c,nd  Gozo 

i^etnerli^nds- 

worway 

Portugal  - 

i:>v;eden 

bv/itzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

x>ulgc.ria 

Czechoslavakia 

Kuirania 

^iXgentina 

-Brazil 

Australia 

ilew  Zealand 

Others 


Total 


^-verage 
193'^-39 


1,000 

'oounds 


5,050 

ii 

3/  ■ 

3,76^1 

1,333 
2,930 

•193 
1,30? 

2J 
25,993 

3/ 
3,9^^6 

•  730 

II 

ll 

7,9^6 

ll 
11 

ll  ■ 
II 
■ll 
ll 

i,5l6 
ll 

'■  3 
1.776 


19^-9 


1,000 
•pounds 


1,896 
14 

90 

15 
1.261 
14 

1.429 

ll 

■  7 

10,306 

^  719 

■  402 

1 
34 
6,961 
76 

;  9 
'  45- 


7,396 


1,339 


1 , 000 
t)cunds 


2,98^ 
10 
9 

■  6 
2 

12 
3,733 
309 
1,725 

70 

4/ 

4 

16,. 51 
11 

3,491 
519 
11 
183 
7,812 
19 

•  35 

"  76 

•  3 

7,576 

■  40 

•  lOO 

10,376 

 70 


^)6.587  ;  32.014  :  56,189  :  '^2,33'^ 


1951 


1,0(J0 
-oounds 


2.783 
8 

^/ 

1 

5 

13 

5,752 

84 

1,875 
55 
14 

41 

14 „ 994 
32 
3,869 
556 
26 
114 
8,813 
13 
29 

62 


3,666 


9,513 
 Z_ 


1252_ 


1 J  0-^0 
•pounds 


1,539 


3 

4,155 

561 

1,877 
181 
10 

20,203 

30 
3,384 
631 
26 

93 
Q39 
19 
36 

88 


2,359 
5,065 


1953^- 


1/ 


49.207  :  56„215 


1 ,  OO  j 
ijounds 


1,068 
2 

4 
36 
10 
4,641 
500 

1,877 

320 

83 
1 

20,039 
17 
4,200 

769 

33 
81 

10,775 
7 
23 
213 

42 


4,635 

"  63 
6,775 
1 


1/  .-reliminary.,    Zj  Includes  Hev/f jundl£:;nd  imcl  i^abrador.  If  any,  under  "Others", 

4/  Less  than  500^JoundSe    ■  ■     c.  •  • 


United  States  Foreip-n  Trade  in  Dairy  Products 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Orin*in 
Annual  19^9-55 
(Continued) 


Product  and                   :  j 
Country                      :    19U9  s 

1950  s 

:  ; 

1951      !      1952  J 

1953  1/ 

:  1,000  : 

I  Pounds  ! 

CHEESE-continued                     i  j 
Cheddar                                %  j 
Canada    2/                       J    1#795  i 
Denmark                              :           2  s 
Ireland                             :  • 
Italy                                 J        «  , 
Sweden                              t       -  ) 
Australia                          •        -  j 
New  Zealand                      :    1,539  s 
Others                              :  j 

1,000  ! 

Pounds  ! 

1 

2,771  ' 
6  - 

"14  ' 

33  ' 

100 

10,376 
3  - 

i.  ,  KJUKJ  1 

Pounds  ; 

« 

J 

i    2,538  ! 
!            5  s 
;         lii  1 
1          h  s 

!               6  ! 

i    9,50i+  i 

!                1  ' 

1  000  • 
Pounds  1 

1,U52  i 

3  ! 

1  5,065  , 
1  • 

1,000 

Pounds 

955 

16 
63 
6,775 
1  1 

Total                             :    5,136  ! 

:  1 
15.293  t  12,072  - 

\  6,525 

!  7,810 

Swiss  3/                          .  :  i 
Canada  2/                         s  61 
Belgium                              t  ih 
Denmark                            :        102  ■ 

France                              j  10 

Ireland                             t  - 
Italy                                 :        -  j 
Netherlands                      t  26 
Norvjay                              s  3 
Sweden  t 
Switzerland                      t  6,956 

others                                t  - 

!  2 

338 
297 
I  16 
i  13 
I  - 
I  2 
!  6 

:  3 
8  6 
5  7,728 

:  z/ 

»  < 

:  11 

!  379 

dh 

:  62 

3U  - 
I       27  - 

r  3 
:  86 

!  - 
.  1 

S  8,770 

:  7 
:  5 

!  1 

I  723 
!  530 

!  31 

I  20 
i  1 
1  8,861 

!  3 

30 

!  2 

!  500 

Us 

!  12 
!  208 
i  1 
!  2 

!  31 

!  55 
:  5 
!  I0,5li3 

'  }7 

Total                              :  7,111 

i                t  t 

t    8M3  t    9,i-i73  t  10,377 

i  11,872 

Romano  t 

Italy                                 t  5,625 
Switzerland                       :  «• 
Argentina                         j  i|,557 
Braiil  t 
Uruf?uay                             »  - 

;  « 

{    1,286  5  197 

s    U,030  :    2, ilk 

i      Uo  t  ^ 
I       15  t  - 

t 
J 

!  1,I;01 

J  2,226 

m 
*• 

Total                             :  7,982 

:    5,369  i    2,5ia  't  l.i-^01 

8  2,226 

NOTES t    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  type» 


United  .'tater-  Foreig-i  Trade  in  Dairy  Pr.oductti 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Oripi.n 
^inrual  .19ii9-53 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
 Country  _ 


CHEESE-continued 
Pecorino 
Canada  2J 
Denmark, 
Italy 

Swit4ierland 

Argentina 

Others 

Total 

Regplano 
Italy 
Argentina 


Rogue fort 
France - 
0ther8- 


Total 


19U9_  l_ 
1,000  : 
Pounds  ; 


3.179  a. 
157  « 


t  135 
,  ,  1,2314 


i;6qo  i  i,ooo-  t 

Pounds  J  Pounds  : 
'  i  t 
:  i 

i  3 

.i56:  h/  i 
*    t  2  J 

11.509-.."  9.J452 

:  It  «  J 
396  J„  70 

.  6»,  1 


?78;  352 
l,20ic  512 


others                               t  - 

3- 

« 

Total                             :  1^69 

1  ,i|82 ' 

86jL^  ! 

Parmesan                         .  j 

Denmark                             :  - 
Italy                           .  , 

\  .- 

80 

1  : 

75  ; 

•                               •                               -  - 

Total                            J         13  i           80 i         76  ; 

Provolone                       .       •               s  j 
Italy                                         952  :  1,255 
Argent iiia     .        ,             t         22  r          -  ' 
Others                               ?        -      :  U 

i    ?,556  1 

10  : 

Total                              ?        97U  t  1,259 

'.  2,566  ; 

1,688  t 


1,686  : 


NOTES  I    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  type, 


United  States  Forei;'7;n  Trade  in  Lairy  Products 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Orip;in 
Annual  191+9-53 
(Continued) 


Product  and 

• 

-  Country  ' 

:  19i49 

• 

1950 

1951 

:  1952 

!       1953  1/ 

J  1,000 

i 

1^000 

J  1,000 

:  1,000  ! 

1,000 

t  Pounds 

a 
• 

Pounds 

J  Pounds 

:  Pounds  ; 

Pounds 

GHEES E-continued 

t 

• 

I 

Blue  Mold 
Canada  2/ 
Denmark 
France  ■ 
Italy 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United  Kinrcdom 
Argentina 
Others 

Total 

Edam  and  Gouda 
Canada  2/ 
Cuba 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


.1  i 

13 

8 
1 


3^201  J 

201 
II 

hi 
11  t 
17  : 

h 


U.757  J 
80 
138 

13 


1,301  i  3»U92 


13 
2 


2,792  i 

18  J 

II.6 


25 
5 
17 

19 


5,0^8  J  3,022 


21 
6 

2 


5k 

8 
12 
83 
12 

3,1423 
6 

26  1 
•  3 
9 


i;l 
3 

207 


10 

3 

92 


Argentina  j 

251;  ' 

119  ' 

1U5  1 

I1.I  ' 

126 

Total  ! 

906 

!    3.755  ' 

r    1;.333  i 

5,585 

!  i^,560 

Sbrinr  i 
Italy 

Switzerland 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

t  - 

1,375 

i         5  • 
:  1 

!  1,1^67 

h5  ■ 

■ 

i  8 

•       it/  ' 
i  755 

6 

1  ' 
2 

:  383 

i  273 

Total 

1,375 

i  1,518 

i  769 

385 

'        273  ^ 

3,752  s  3,206 
172  :  211; 
10  :  12 
1  :  1 
6 


3,136 
11 
125 

9 
11 

39 


3,331 


3 

157 
8 

221 

h 
1 

5 


NOTES !    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  type. 


United  States  Foreign  Trade  in  Dairy  Products 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Orip-in 
Annual  19i+9~53 
(Continued) 


Product  and 

Country 

19^9 

1950 

1951  t 

1^52 

1953  1/ 

1,000 

,  1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

1,000 

Pound  s  J 

Pounds 

Pounds  : 

Pounds  ' 

Pounds 

C  HEEb  E-c  o  n  1 1  nue  d 

:* 

Other 

.: 

Canada  2/ 

\ 

73 

5  llo 

200  : 

75 

Mexico 

% 

14  . 

!  10 

8  J 

1+  • 

2 

Dominican  Republic 

• 

69 

z 

Belgium 

% 

1  • 

— 

1  .' 

1  « 

5 

BuLearia 

,s 

72 

62  • 

I42 

Denmark 

: 

17 

5  155 

ilOl  s 

5U5  s  819 

Finland 

t 

31 

16 

France 

• 

25  ! 

00 

i+5  i 

1+5  ' 

U8 

Germany,  V«e stern 

• 

• 

57  . 

21  ; 

19 

Greece 

7 

10  ! 

!  69 

Hungary 

% 

2  ; 

Italy 

2,258 

!  2,351 

2;209  5 

2,588  . 

3,357  • 

Malta 

• 

!  11 

32  s 

27  ' 

15 

Netherlands 

r*-/-\ 

59  ' 

;  62 , 

! 

-.31  : 

.      Ili4  ' 

133 

No rway 

% 

397  .! 

38i|  s 

.  397 

J  U93 

Portugal 

i 

1  ; 

!           8  . 

16  . 

11;  ' 

29 

Svreden 

t 

12  ' 

i        76  ' 

61  . 

61 

50 

Switzerland 

m 

25 

68 

30  t 

66  . 

228 

Turkey 

i 

76  1 

19 

t 

17  : 

19  ! 

I           7  ■ 

United  Kingdom 

• 

1  ' 

'          '(  ' 

li^  . 

19  ) 

1  11 

Yugoslavia 

88  :  215 

Argentina 

..  17  , 

363 

.  23  \ 

82 

161 

New  Zealand 

• 

9  s 

Others 

t 

:  11 

1 

Total 

• 

3  AH 

!    3,939  : 

3,580s 

,  U,208 

1,591 

\J  Preliminary,  2J  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labradorc  3/  Includes  Ementhaler 
with  eye-formation  and  Gruyere  process  cheese.,    hj'  less  than  500  pounds© 

Prepared  in  Forei'?n  Anricult ural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreit-n  Cor.imerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  -  May      ,  195l+.» 


United  States  Forei>-"n  Trade  in  Dairy  Products 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Origin 
Averas-e  193 5-3 9 a  Annual  19U9-53 
(Continued) 


Product  find 
 Country 


PROCESSED  MILK 
Dried  Whole 
Canada  2/ 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Australia 
Few  Zealand 
Others 


?  A"verap!e 

'935r39- 

1,000 
Pounds 


191^9 


;  1,000 
i  Pounds 


1950. 


5/, 
I/' 


1 

22 


,3/  y 


1,000 
Pounds 


23 

y 

1 


±95l_  ;    I95g. .  :.  1953.  l/. 

1,000     ;  1,000     3  1,000 
Pounds  :  Pounds   •  Pounds 


229 

nk 

5,075 

2.C67 
901 


Total                ,5/       28    :  k 

1" 

2ii  !■    9,0u6  ! 

37,011  • 

i  5,866 

C  m 

Dried  Skimmed'           j  1 

Canada  2/  '                      22     s     5,250  - 
Netherlands          j3/     1+12    s        -  1 
Australia             :       —  t' 
New  Zealand          t         h/  J 

\    2,153  r         50  ! 
:        ^      :          67  , 

3i+9  f      711  1 

:■  203 

!     569  ' 

■ 

km  ■ 
«* 

• 

• 

Total    -            ;          l43i|  s 

■  5,250 

!'                   J  i 

5    2,502  :     1,031  - 

569 

■          i    •  J 
Dried  Buttermilk      :  i 
Canada  2/  '           8  5/  l,5i+7  < 
Netherlands          ..J/  I4O 
New  Zealand          s  - 

658 

I-                              •  I 

X       539  i       273  " 
\       -     \  1,337 

'ii,38r' 
•  253 

!  911 

i  l',li42 
r  it 

• 

Total                ;      1,587  . 

658 

!           539.  I"  1,610 

> 12, 551 

r  i  ,ii;6 

t             .  ? 
Dried  Cream              :  1 
Canada  2/             »         —  . 
Denmark                :         -  1 
Germany,  V\festern:         «  i 
Netherlands          t  ! 
Sweden                  :         -  ' 
Australia             :  « 
Nev;  Zealand          •  - 

mm 

- 

1         .                             .  ' 

!  : 

t       -      :  • 

i       -      :  2 
.       .      {  « 

!           .      .  .-S.   

!  ! 

i     lii7  ■  i  •  1314: 
!        9  : 

!         "1      S           -  ■ 
!           11      J           -  • 

!    ■    2h    :  ■  '  -  • 

!           3^4-  S 

Total  J 

:      226     ,  \3h 

1,482 
2,358 
10,692 
9,358 
38 
12,816 
267 


107 
221 

■  156 
bh5 

•to 

i+/837 


and  19390    1+/  Less  than  5OO  pounds »    5/  For  1939« 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Atcricultural  Service*    Compiled  from  Foreie-n  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


United  States  Foreif^n  Trr.de  in  I.'fiiry  Products 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Oririn 
Avera-e  1Q3'5-5Q,  Annual  19149-53 
(Continued ) 


Product  and 


J  Averap-e 


Country 

:  1935-39 

!  l^i|9 

1050 

1951  ■ 

1952     :      1953  1/ 

.  1,000 

.  1,000 

.  1,000     J  1,000 

1,000  ' 

1,000 

.  Pounds 

'  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds  ' 

Pounds 

;asein 

% 

!  i 

! 

Canada  21                   \  21 

'  2,513 

1,170 

.    1,393  • 

829 

.  2,780 

Azores 

u 

! 

68 

251 

31+2  . 

198 

Bel'-ium 

'  11 

2  ' 

103  . 

Deamark 

3/      1  1 

1.7iiO 

3,136 

3;t.33 

7O8 

France                        j  2,380 

983 

.  1,623 

6,281 

.  3>i83 

960 

Geriiany,  vestern 

9^0 

7l|2 

6I4O 

Italy                          J        3/        ,  - 

!         22  J  - 

■  Netherlands 

!  II42 

t  220 

!  1,U59 

2,325 

'  1,592 

!  1.257 

Norway 

!        5/  : 

22  f  899 

983 

Portural 

366 

2UO 

8U 

Sweden 

<  3/ 

99  t       781  : 

Switzerland  : 

\  55 

109 

23I4 

33 

United  Kinr'-dom 

i;3 

t 

21 

Argentina                   t  5*076 

28, Qll 
161+ 

!  1.1,901 

'  2^,1+27 

\  31+, 129 

5l+;685 

Brazil 

625 

:  20 

383 

Uruguay 

161+ 

>  1,582 

1.229 

1.617 

.    1 ,662 

Union  of  Soo  Africa 

63 

1 

Australia 

'•3/  336 

105 

1,023 

2,128 

1,050 

Nevr  Zealand 

97 

!  1,760 

1  983 

.  8;077 

!  9,i4l4l; 

Others 

!  85 

105 

Total 


8,180      :  33.061  ,  514,552  t  1+5,386 


56,858 


7l4,2i+6 


ly  Preliminary c  2J  Includes  flewfound land  and  Labrador,  3/  If 
"Withers",    U/      ot  available  c     5/  For  1937. 


any,  under 


Prepared  in  Fo^eirn  A':'ri cultural  Services      Compiled  from  Foreicrn  Comm.erce  and 
TyTavi-ation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 


CANNED  UlUCt    OrLted  States  E]q>ort8  by  Countr:r  of  DsstlmUon,  Iverage  1933-39,  Imual  1949^3 


Eraixirated  Ihlk 

Conrtfmnfid  Wlk 

Coontry 

1  Arerage 

1949  : 

1950  2 

1951 

1952 

1953  1/ 

2  Average  2 

1949  : 

1950 

:    1951  3 

1952 

■ 

1953  3/ 

i  1935-39 

 < 

t  1934-392 

_  ! 

'  •• 

t  IfpOO 

1,000  c 

1,000  I 

1,000 

—  

L  1,000 

E  1,000 

t  1,000  2 

1,000  1 

1,000 

1  1,000  1 

1,000  2 

1,000 

poundB  t 

immdH  : 

ivi'nrt" 

2  rffiinrifl  2 

a.  t 

BSUBdO. 

British  Kttidnras 

* 

:  6 

284  > 

39  2 

46 

4 

I        9  2 

• 

66  1 

— 

1            1  1 

12 

Canada  £/ 

1  749 

1,660  t 

—  2 

6 

969 

5 

2         31  2 

349  : 

9 

I         5  1 

15  2 

Costa  Rioa 

t  169 

1,237  « 

912  2 

742 

610 

442 

2         161  2 

284  2 

236 

1         9  1 

E3.  Solvadcr 

t  8 

e         16  : 

21  t 

35 

24 

2 

2            1  2 

88  1 

142 

:          1  1 

• 

QuatemalA 

t  37 

198  t 

160  t 

105 

25 

2 

2            52  2 

112  3 

84 

2          6  ; 

1  t 

Eonduras 

t  116 

237  > 

116  2 

U9 

138 

131 

2         197  2 

195  1 

100 

2         27  1 

3  2 

1 

Ifesdco 

t  1,152 

3,732  : 

5,302  2 

6,343 

7,506 

9,3© 

2            16  2 

160  1 

9 

2  31 

388  2 

16 

Kique3.oii  and  St*  KLerre 

1  53 

~  ' 

—  2 

■" 

2              2  2 

14 

2  — 

Hieeracoa 

:  88 

225  > 

342  2 

363 

327 

389 

2            25  2 

V  ) 

U 

2  13 

2  1 

1 

ftaiaiDa  I 

t     3,ffi4  i 

3,057  1 

2,316  2 

^8 

362 

56 

'.  ^/"* ! 

385  1 

9 

2       683  1 

7  2 

4 

Itoaoa  Canal  Zone 

'  ¥/ 

4,007  t 

4,005  2 

3,699 

3,196 

4,265 

1,364  i 

ICB 

2  431 

44  2 

71 

Bahanas 

t  y 

129  » 

25  2 

80 

8 

20 

2  4/  2 

- 

2  - 

22 

Barbados 

X  5 

47  t 

—  2 

— 

1    -  2 

302 

— 

2  — 

Besiajda 

I  153 

742  : 

U6  2 

20 

10 

4 

2       3  2 

11  1 

3  2 

Ctfca 

\  533 

17,368  J 

18,510  2 

23,184 

13,678 

33,275 

2      486  : 

12,178 

'  1,618 

3  7,372 

11,372  2 

55 

Curacao  KUl 

t  777 

4*418  J 

998  2 

178 

56 

51 

2       42  2 

513 

15 

3  12 

— 

- 

Ooodnican  Republic 

s  6 

134  i 

126  2 

24 

4 

4 

2       14  2 

551 

713 

3  100 

2  t 

25 

Haiti 

\  92 

■3116  : 

e/iZ  2 

444 

89 

[  202 

t    .  55  2 

153 

132 

2  33 

— 

5/ 

JamsdLca 

\  lP 

0  t 

15 » 

25 

27 

do 

2      194  2 

3 

I 

2  — 

2  1 

Leenard  and  l^indirard  Islands 

1  y 

14  s 

—  2 

.  — 

¥/ 

8 

— 

2  - 

TTiininafi  ana  Tooago 

t  7 

1  t 

"  2 

A 

7 

'  5 

t  : 

2 

- 

Austfia 

-  2 

- 

;  t 

2  - 

- 

BelgiUB 

c  / 

«  2/ 

39,720  : 

2,199  2 

- 

'  1 

1     —  3 

112 

2  - 

75  : 

DoxBoaric 

*"  * 

~  2 

14 

:     r  » 

** 

X  — 

— 

Franco 

1  xo 

,    5,379  2 

8  3 

JjO 

t          -LL  t 

440 

*  * 

1  t 

Qenany^  Wsstexn 

t  6/ 

4,923  s 

318  2 

- 

10,002 

3 

- 

2  ~ 

Qreece 

t  7 

.  48,917  J 

35,178  2 

30,146 

I  13 

1           51  2 

99 

2  2 

Iraland 

:2/   ^  9  J 

7  t 

6  2 

- 

4 

2  2 

-  ■ 

2  - 

Italy 

1          6  ] 

255  « 

224  J 

1 

1 

3,491 

2            3  « 

2     —  ■  • 

2&ltCi  and  Qozo 

»     '  3 

"  * 

-  2 

- 

*• 

•  el 

-  • 

2  - 

Kethiorlnda 

X  5 

198  t 

-  .2 

- 

2  u  2 

-  , 

2  - 

1 

Norway 

«S/  24 

—  2 

— 

~  ■ 

• 

2  — 

Bsrtugal 

*  Iv 

5  « 

1  > 

4 

t  8 

t  Is 

25 

- 

i  2 

SvrltserlAnd 

446  : 

•"  2 

— 

*• 

~  ■ 

— 

2  — 

XJBiXwl  KmcdoP 

t        496  I 

4  i 

2 

38,977 

:  5/  : 

1 

—  , 

2  — 

Yugoslavia 

1  — 

—  « 

— 

:     — '  » 

4 

2  — 

Trieste 

4,610  t 

4  2 

— 

I     —  s 

— 

2  — 

Pc^Aod 

89  1 

2 

• 

•r 

2 

Arablcn  StatM 

618  t 

163  2 

334 

87 

74 

9 

6 

2  28 

2  : 

7  ■ 

fiafar«iii 

'  &/ 

62  : 

1  t 

— 

2  ^  2 

20 

2  — 

Iran 

t  2 

4  t 

—  2 

— 

2  — 

loraol 

I  58 

110  2 

63  2 

48 

2  2/  « 

52 

3 

»  15 

1  3" 

5 

Lelmon 

<9  t 

59  » 

7 

5 

2     —  : 

9 

— 

2  3 

Afghanistan 

5  > 

12  2 

•  • 

— 

2  — 

British  Uslaya 

1      ,  212 

534  f 

1  t 

76 

2 

2        57  2 

24,163 

- 

3  12,692 

8  1 

Ceylon 

12  t 

7  2 

1,577 

- 

2  - 

China 

t  40 

1  > 

—  2 

- 

2       86  2 

— 

2  — 

Qong  ISom^ 

3  ^8 

670  t 

114  2 

140 

5 

X        62  2 

50 

567 

2  - 

:  120 

63  s 

"  2 

2 

1 

2  8 

45  i 

•            1 A 

E  xO 

~  • 

\     «/  • 

350 

2  — 

Xnaonssia 

:  935 

1,894  « 

28  2 

5 

** 

Li 

X    y  I 

3,946 

!  1,062 

2  2,100 

Japan 

!  75 

657  1 

1,428  2 

788 

348 

:         1  : 

72 

41 

2  25 

79  1 

Korea 

s 

~  ' 

16  t 

— 

J  s 

— 

2  — 

lUdstan 

11  .  2 

14  : 

26 

** 

>  - 

2  - 

fTULLlppOJie  K^3U013.08 

t  12,585 

(6,533  t 

68,315  2 

92,571 

65,001 

78,285 

:   1,490  « 

21,823 

21,291 

2  3,558 

1   16,272  i 

17,043 

Taitran  (f^omosa) 

'      "  , 

4  2 

1.751 

13 

— 

2  — 

«... 

Thailand 

t  1,070 

2,490  1 

65  2 

44 

- 

2  - 

Ar^snljlna 

t  2 

~  ' 

—  2 

— 

** 

- 

~ 

2  — 

Bolivia 

t  152 

1,304  < 

410  2 

749 

738 

t  434 

2       39  2 

1,504 

41 

2  65 

t        507  2 

34 

Brazil 

:       '  10 

19  t 

51  2 

13 

1 

2       31  2 

4 

7 

2  8 

3        S/  2 

Chile 

»  4 

'  295  2 

62  2 

361 

174 

2        3  2 

378 

t  9a 

:        227  2 

Colonibia 

«      ■  193 

354  t 

154  « 

297 

78 

86 

1       61  2 

23 

4 

2  13 

3  2 

14 

Ecuador 

t  23 

"SSO  s 

223  2 

95 

231 

224 

>        3  2 

50 

53 

2  U 

KB.  1  If  1  nrMI    1  ff  1  "TInP 

t  1 

~  2 

U  t 

— 

2    —  2 

*  ~ 

Prffnoh  Guiana  and  Twi  w^ 

I  7 

^  * 

-  2 

- 

** 

*    **  ' 

>  * 

2  - 

Peru 

:  'n.9 

8,825  t 

5,863  2 

222 

1,875 

2,855 

t        12  2 

1,499 

29 

2  122 

11  2 

12 

Surinam 

t  O 

19  2 

10  2 

2 

6 

" 

2 

- 

2  - 

.      4/  2 

tirugnay 

:  7 

63  2 

20  2 

18 

5 

3 

s  y  X 

— 

2  4 

Venezuela 

:  276 

1,084  2 

846  2 

446 

t  586 

475 

t    221  » 

aw 

905 

3  499 

406  2 

544 

Angola 

~  ' 

—  2 

- 

141 

121 

2  2 

Belgian  Coo^ 

s  5/ 

209  2 

lai  2 

37 

50 

5 

:   V  ! 

393 

524 

2  34 

Can£iry  Islands 

:  1 

4  2 

- 

- 

t     —  : 

- 

2  - 

Egypt 

:  2 

2  2 

2  2 

2 

7 

— 

2  1 

fVench  KquatccLal  Africa  &Qmieroua 

:  y 

317  2 

6  : 

12 

22 

X  y  X 

370 

* 

3  * 

French  Sonallland 

1  : 

2  2 

3 

— 

i^:'ench  Ifest  AfMca  and  Togo 

¥/ 

177  2 

3  2 

— 

t  y  : 

1,247 

2  — 

□old  Coast  and  TogoljnA 

»  5/ 

-  2 

- 

- 

2  - 

Idberia 

t  4 

318  2 

isa  2 

94 

18 

t    2/  : 

76 

34 

2  6 

1  2 

Ibdagascar 

"  Ma 

—  2 

— 

J     "  • 

293 

— 

2  — 

Uozainbique 

■ 

89  2 

2  2 

1 

t     —  1 

219 

1  2 

*• 

Nigeria  and  Camerooos 

:  2 

9  2 

1  2 

- 

1 

Northern  Rhodesia 

25  2 

- 

- 

:     -  : 

"76 

- 

Ttfigier 

25  2 

3  2 

2 

2 

Union  of  South  Africa 

t  4 

2,489  2 

]     "96a  1 

426 

Australia 

:  74 

£Venoh  I^dflc  Islands 

.  i/ 

23  2 

6  't 

7 

15 

~48 

t  1 

63  '1 

Not  Zealand 

t  1 

2  2 

Others 

»  m 

232  2 

34  .? 

8 

"52 

C968 

f    44  2 

"502 

5 

2  4 

16  f 

u 

Total 

«  25.971 

150,148  ! 

2q3,J52 

97.0S5, 

333.P45 

!    4.586  ! 

78.330 

27.896 

2  28.870 

29.553  : 

3-7.979 

EreHnrinaTy.  2/  Imandes  Neirf crondland  aod  Labirsdor,  2/  Indudefl  ulth  Republic  of  f^naina.  y  If  any,  under  "Othero" .  5/  Less  than  500  pounds. 
Not  available.   2/  Por  1936.    8/  For  1939. 


ft^pared  In  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    CoB5dled  from  Forelgi  ComiErce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  recorda  of  tie  Burean  of  the  Census. 


JSOES)  MUKi    United  States  EScports  by  Country  of  Destination,  Average  1935-39,  Annual  19A9-53 


Country 


lArerage    t  1949 

 =1225^- 

1,000 
pounds 


British  Konduraa 

Canada  2/ 

Cosba  Rica 

El  Salvador 

Guatenula 

Honduras 

Uaxioo 

ULquelon  and  St.  Pierre 

Nicaragua 

I^naina 

PanaLUA  Canal  Zone 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

Cuba 

Curacao  NWI 
BxninicaQ  Aepublio 
Haiti 
JamiCA 

Leeivard  and  Windward  Islands 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Qerruanf,  Vestem 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Rsrtugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trieste 

Uilted  Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Caechoslovakia 

Hungary 

R>land 

Rumania 

Arabian  States 

Bahrein 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Syria 

Afghanistan 
British  lUaya 

Ceylon 
China 
Hong  Kong 

Tnrlla 

ladoehina 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea 

Pakistan 

fhllippine  Republic 

Tainan  (Fomosa) 

Thailand 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Guiana 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

F^raguay 

iteru 

Surinam 

Uruguay 

Toneaiela 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
Angola 

Belgian  Congo 
British  West  Afrioa 
Egypt 
Ethiopia 

Fr.  Equatorial  Africa  It  Caiwroun 

French  Somaliland 

French  West  Africa  and  Togo 

Gold  Coast  and  Togoland 

Liberia 

Uosaisbique 

Higeria  and  Caoeroons 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Southern  Rhodesia 
Tangier 

Union  of  South  Afrioa 
Australia 

French  Pacific  Islands 

New  Zealand 

Others 


Dried  Whole  lUlk 


1950 


1951 


2/ 


18 
226 
116 


2/ 


2/ 


47 


,2/ 


5/ 

2/ 


309 

20 
13 
24 
66 

2/ 

5 

251 

2/ 

42 

2/ 

17 
1,198 


56 
1 
4 

1/ 
i/ 

4 
5 
16 
1A 


ZJ 


48 


,  Total 
1/  Pt-ellminary. 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


794 


2/ 


90  : 

50  : 
368  : 

64  : 

30  : 

U  : 

290  ! 

6  ! 

1  : 
114  1 

5  I 

95  : 
43  : 

256  : 

580  ! 

5  : 
338  : 

1,565  ! 

2  : 

51  : 
1,576  : 

134  1 

25  : 

1,004  : 

1,740  I 

1  : 

96  : 
804  : 
323  : 

11  : 

663  : 

2  : 
2  : 

39,738  : 
4  : 
290  : 
976  t 
16  : 

.\ 
24  : 
1  : 
1  : 
2/  : 
47  : 
102  t 

26 ; 

54  I 

6  : 
587  1 


2/ 


6 
2 

509 
100 
1,076 
263 
2,174  : 
1  1 
45  t 
1,180 
883 
11 
13 
71 
113 
782 
346 
62 
2 
4 
221 
3 
245 


16,271  : 
3,802  1 
138  1 
6  : 

1  :. 

2  1 
2/  : 


6 
4 
716 
130 
1,137 
242 
1,020 
1 
90 
1,411 
578 
11 

1 

56 
780 
272 

65 


2/ 
2/' 


5 
1 

,  •'■^ 

1 

3 


2/ 


4>,.{.. 


J5- 


1,000 
pounds 


4  : 
I 

40  1 


10  : 
2  1 


80 
5 

198 
18 
28 

243 
37 
4 
26 
40 


301  I 
101  : 
22  I 
191  ! 
2,279  : 
7  : 
53  I 
1,619  : 
298  I 
61  i 
7  : 
906  : 
1,356  : 

38  i 
617  : 
521  : 

634  i 
32  . 
4  t 
43,337 
16 
594 
2,040 
8 
12 
9 
21 

4 
64 
lA 

9 


43 
5 

232 
154 
1,U7 
271 
407 

90 
872 
701 

10 

26 
2 

45 
445 
224 

80 

n 

1 
78 


10 
122 


61 
5 

295 
39 
4 


2/ 
130 
68 
30 
81 
1 
2 

221 
28 

n6 

3,593 


2,744 

765 


994 
2,535 
37 

145 
1,682 

370 

121 
2/ 

12 

38,424 

301 
1,247 
10 

2/ 

12 

27 

2/ 


29 
12 
5  \ 
160  : 

1 
17 


1952  r  i%ri7 


_41 


1,000 
pounds 

2 

u 

447 
241 
559 
297 
293 

53 
795 
582 

15 

3 
34 
278 
218 
152 

6 


30 


77 
6 
71 
45 
*55 

167 
35 
2 
2 


m 

15 


ZJ 


53 
225 
4fl5 


1,037 
769 

125 
202 
406 
2 

356 
2 
3 

32,552 

71 
868 
3 
1 
19 
8 


1,000 
yunds 

62 
161 
428 
295 
751 
324 
640 

"  56 

'682 
699 
17 


16 

r4ai 

230 
.  64 


126 
58 


503 
22 


1,945 
564 
63 

24 
291 

15 

591 


385 


25 

35,147 


548 


-211. 


Average : 


1949 


Jton-Fat  Dry  mik  Solids 
J    1950"'  :    1951         1952  ' 


1,000 
pounds 


2/ 


1,000 
pounds 


344 
12 
3 
5i 
2: 
52 1 


2/ 


104; 
25: 


2/ 


120 
12 


2/ 


13 


9 

ll! 


2/ 

-  1 

-  J 

1,252 

i/ 


2/ 


2/ 


2/ 


403 


2/ 


72 
It 
1: 


2/ 

22 
35 

1/ 

2i 

2/  ; 

1/ 

1/ 

2/ 

u. 


2/ 


33: 
t 

l! 


13 
39 
11 
123 
32 
5,072 

1 

236 
343 
3 

55 
1,335 

24 


2 
4 

4,074 
2,585 
168 


9i,m 

23,672 
1,960 


565 
1,130 

4,187 
•  219 
712 
.  1,174 
■  256 
3,981 
1,338 
5 

3 
1 

6,027 
3,954 


529 

605 
630 
224 
890 

22 

53,506 

325 
1,352 


4 
17 


2 
27 


204 


710 
1 


'i   1953  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 

112 
254 
1,343 
1,324 
1,026 
434 
4,722 

670 
214 
172 
1  t 

21 
1,965 

a 

27 
3 


3,274  : 
2 


1,027 
20,644 
21,719 


7,566  . 

22,854 

4,784 
5,170 

11,455 


6 

7,279 

8,158 

65 
498 
817 
222 

-  I 
1A4  : 

7,187  I 

4,862  i 
58,931  : 
746 
7,595 
5,114 
790 
3,898 

-  J 
7  : 

5,306  I 


7  : 
2,500  ! 

1,159 


606  I 


11 

227  :     2,609  : 


17  «  2/ 


_52_ 


■  8 


1,000 
pounds 

53  : 
713  : 
442 
208 
204 
395 
10,261 

5 

524 
191  1 
7 

97 
2,900 
70 
125 
16  : 


104  I 
40  i 


57  1 
3,273  : 
2,094  : 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


286 
1 

9,832 

7,360 
2 

101 
429 


1  : 
3,565  : 

1,635  : 

35,163  : 

1,000  ! 

39  : 

4,U4  ! 

1,046  I 

75 

7 

1,544 

62  : 
831  1 

"356 


492 


263 
10 
42  I 
18 

196 
11,982 

"  126 
421 
134 
18 

108 
1,962 
122 
174  : 
64 


29 


43 
1,764 
239 


2,433 
30,305  I  2,888 


6 
6 

20,101 
3,258 


63  . 
1,043  : 

112  • 
9,893  I 
506  I 


562 


1,251 

150 
44 
115  I 

544 
464 


2/ 


JZ_I  TL. 


J  3.724 


 L—2,33:6„:-^L3S2-J.,  62.550  ;    59.496  1    42.537  .    46.064  ;     2. TO;  213.660  :  229./S0  <  122.543  :  58.728 

2/  less  than  500  pounds,   2/  Includes  Neitf ound3  and  and  labradcr.    4/  Not  available.    £/If  any,  uaier 'Cthers" . 


_98,097_ 
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BUTTERs  -  United  States  Exports 

By  Country  of  Destination 
Average  1935'*397  Annual  i9i49«53 


Country 


I Ave rage  t 
T  IjOOO  a 


I9h9 


1950 


1951 


Canada  2/ 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Bahamas 

Bermuda 

Cuba 

Curacao  MI 
Dominican  Republic 
Haiti 
Jamaica 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 
Germany Western 
Greece 
Italy 

United  Kinp;dora 

Arabian  States 

Israel 

Lebanon 

Afghanistan 

Japan 

Philippine  Islands 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Peru 

Venezuela 

French  Equato  Africa 
Liberia 
Mozambique 
Others 
Total 


Pounds ; 

« 

10  i 

1/  ' 
26  J 

33  i 

8  i 
572  J 

V 

-  t 

11 
3 

119 
1 
68 
2 
1 

5/ 
1/ 

\2 

6/ 


6/ 

1/ 
150 

1 


.6  I 

12  ! 

55  : 

6/  , 

3/ 

3/  : 

65 


1,000  s 
Pounds  i 


i+3  1 

29  J 

u  * 

318  i 

512  J 

1  J 

ho  : 

6O8  J 

23U  t 

3  : 

65 


11 

h 
23  J 

3U 

126 

28 
2 
2 

57 
687 

3 
1 

3i+ 
75 
880 

3h 
10 

178 
61 


1,000  J 
Pounds  t 


66 
26 
hi 

H 

62 
23 

2 
1 

830 
77 
7 
50 

5 

1; 

1/ 

296 

1/ 
20 

35 
39 


62 

h3 
1 

3 
U5 
63 
1,386 

1/ 
10 

2 

2Il 


1,000 

Pounds 


ii52. 


18 

Ih 
26 

i47 

1 

23 
1 

37 

906 
28 
6 
U8 

5 

V 
5/198 

5/ 
21 

21 

2 

6 

26 

111^ 
6 

5 
20 

533 

9 
1 


1,370  J  hA7h  :    3,215  :  7,127 


1,000  t 
Pound  s  f 


1/ 
1/ 

u 

11 

38 
1 
6 
1 

13 

h9h 
2 

5 

32 


1/ 


21  t 


1 
8 

h7 
1 

13 

192 

mm 

13  t 


1953  1/ 
1,000 

Pounds 

1/ 

1 

20 
51 

9 
1 
18 

"49 

8 

"36 
-^3 


25 


5 
5 

36 

3 
13 

2 
60 

18 


"3^ 


ly  Preliminary. 2/  Inc 
^  Included  with  Republ 


ludes  Newfound  land 
io  of  Panama,  5/ 


and  Labra 
Not  availa 


dor  ( 
ble, 


Less  than  500  pounds » 
If  any,  under  "othersy 


Prepared  in  Foreii'-n  Aprricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreif-n  Commerce  and 
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ALL  CHEESE f    United  States  ^Exports 
By  Country  of  Destination 
Average  193 5-39 #  Annual  19J+9'"53  ■ 


* 

Average 

« 

Country 

} 

3935-39 

I9U9 

i  1950 

• 

1951  i 

1952 

1953  1/ 

o 

1^000 

> 

1 ,000 

.  1,000 

l,ooo'"V 

1,000 

1,000  '  " 

• 

Pounds 

• 

Pound  s 

J,  .Pounds 

V 

Pou  nd  S  * 

Pounds 

■  Pound  ff 

J 

• 

Britlch  Honduras 

'  1 

2 

0 

•    k9t  : 

• 

Canada  2 

6L 

•  ' 

26I+,  ■  1448 

0 

•  h37 

• 

331 

Costa  Rica 

7. 

.,  6 

I 

12 

El  Salvador 

• 

18 

.  ■  16 

28 1 

■  37 

1 

1 

28 

Guatemala 

60:  •  95 

•  > 

50 

36 

Plondux  a!5 

• 
• 

Q 

y 

• 

3*  •  105 

«  - 
• 

c  , 
J 

MsT  "ico 

* 

327 

325 

J' 

■  1^30  J 

N  \  ciarfip'ua 

t 

7 

• 

3j  2 

/  • 
2/  * 

3/ 

Panama 

0 

m 

51S 

• 
• 

U59 

I  ■  h93 

• 

I495 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

« 

it/ 

361 

260 

322' 

296 

3Ui 

Bahamas 

• 

58 

s       ■  31 

• 

52' 

•  36 

56 

Bermuda 

• 

20 

lOi  32 

1 

L3  ■ 

Cuba 

• 

'72 

252:'  I4.62 

355. 

^  ^  ^  • 

:  639 

387  . 

Curacao ,  NVfl 

35 

• 

172 

105 

« 

90* 

80 

65 

Dominican  Republic 

J 

7 

10 

!'  16 

u 

lit: 

12 

11 

Haiti            ■  ' 

30 

113 

;  111 

112; 

73 

69 

Jama  lea 

• 

*  11 

3 

I-  h 

1; 

2 

Aus  ti"  ia 

•  • 
J 

* 

16 

• 

830 

Be Ic lum 

• 

• 

1 

• 

3,261 

:  h23 

i 

nil" 

m 

"  88 

Prance 

• 

• 

1  3 

[ 

3  / 

OerTpaTTv    Vte  stern 

C 
f» 

2J 

* 

I468 

(. 

1 

frreeoQ 

Si>l  A    w  V  W  V 

\ 

• 

6,711 

!  5,631; 

it 

-  1 

E 

Italy 

« 

3/ 

6 

:  2,510 

} 

12? 

Netherlands 

If 

• 

30 

• 

2t 

Norvja\'' 

IJ 

• 

190  < 

* 

• 

SwitEerland 

\ 

u 

2 

1 

''  U 

• 

United  Kingdom 

* 

2 

# 

• 

81,876 

.  30,517 

67  ..922. 

"  h  \ 

11 

Yuc^oslavia 

.  2,501 

t 

1,981: 

Bolivia 

1 

• 

8 

J 

17  i 

1 

Brasil 

£ 

1/ 

2 

•i . 

J.  s 

8 

Chile 

% 

3/ 

2 1 

11  ' 

Colombia 

X 

18 

* 
• 

10 

E  7 

8, 

1 

Peru 

• 
• 

12 

2 

11^2 

9  J 

30 

-Continued- 
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ALL  CHEESE:    United  States  Exports 
By  Country  of  Destination 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  19i+9-53 
(Continued) 


Country 


Average 
1933-39 


19i+9 


1950 


1951 


■1952 


1953  1/ 


Venezuela 
Arabian  States 
British  Malaya 
Hong  Kong 
Indonesia 
Israel 
J  apan 
Lebanon 

Philippine  Islands 

Belgian  Congo • 

Egypt 

Liberia 

Mozambique 

Others 

Total 


t  1,000 
:  Pounds 


60 

6 
11 
1 
1 
3 

6/ 

159 

3/ 

1/ 

1/ 

80 


1,000 
Pounds 


t  I.C67 
li43 

23 
t  1,297 
:  33 
71 
20 
518 
26 
11 
8 
5 

5h 


1,000 

Pounds 


959 
101 

7 
1 

Uii^ 
85 
1,352 
2h 
56 
375 
h 
1 

^  35 


1;000 
Pounds 

739 
100 

'  5 
3 
1 
5 

151 
2 
69 
50 


28  , 


1,000 

Pounds 


787  : 
95  : 

-  t 


100 

12h  t 
10  : 


1,000 
Pounds 

90h 
138 

5 
8 

17 
67 

7 
58 

8 


19  I  12 
6h  \ll  1,33 


1,281  -.98,021 


l47>i^90.i  79.6I1O  t  3,811 


5,912 


ly    Preliminary*  '2J    Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labradore    5/    Less  than  500 
pounds*    iy    Included  with  Republic  of  Panama,    5/    Not  available «    6/    If  any, 
under'  "others".    7/    Of  which  990,000  pounds  exported  to  Spain, 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Af^ricultura-l  Service,      Compiled  from  Foreip-n  Commerce  and 
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CHEDDAR  CHEESE  (NATURrM)  i 
United  Stat&s  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Annual  19U9-1955 


Country 


British  Honduras 
Canada  2J 

Guatemala  : 

Mexico 

Panama 

Panama  Canal  Zone  . 

Bahamas 

Cuba 

Curacao  W\ 

Haiti 

Austria 

BelfTium  • 

Germany,  Viestern 

Greece 

Italy 

Norv;ay 

United  Kintrdom 

Yuf'oslavia 

Chile 

Venetuela 

Israel /Pa le  s  t  ine 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Philippine  Republic 
Arabian  vStates 
Beln-ian  Con^-o 
Liberia • 
Others 


8  I9U9 

:  1,000 

1  Pounds 

\  18 
4  18 

6 

8 
Ul 

7 
10 

2 

297 

6,i459 

150 
l4.7,Ii26 


118 
1 

8 
1 
2 
11 


Total 


1050 

Pounds 


2 
1 
2 
1^2 
17 
1 

1 

u 
50 

5,288 

28,651 
1,252 

155 

5 
1 

5 
3 


^0 


55,115    :    35>585  i  1;9,515 


1931 
1,000 

Pounds 


19 

5 

39 
29 
52 
5 
13 


102 

2,853 

9 

I;6,271 
7 

68 


13 


10 


1952 


1953  1/ 


1,000    I  1,000 

Pounds  :  Pounds 


11; 

5 

19 
23 
81 
1 

3 
2 


11 

106 


2 

5  » 

6  , 


3 

27 
6 

23 
25 
76 
1 

29 
8 

1/ 

88 


126 
3/ 

mm 

3/ 

7 

3 
10 


291 


144I 


ly  Preliminary. 
500  pounds. 


2J    Includes  T'ev.fourd land  and  Labrador*    ^    Less  than 


Prepared  in  Foreirn  Arrioultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreip-n  Commerce  and 
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■  PROCESSED  CHEDDAR  CHEESE t 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Annual  I9I19-I953 


/*\  n  VI  "f"  V*  ^  r 

• 

 •, 

19i+9  : 

1950  i 

1951  ! 

* 

S 

1^000  J 

1,000  J 

1,000  1 

J.  ,VJUVJ 

• 

Pounds  % 

Pounds  J 

Pounds  ! 

> 

Pound  s 

Pound  s 

: 

'  * 

8 

M  • 

* 

\j  iXlitXKJiCi. 

t 

95  ! 

V  0  0  .  cl    iX  1 0  ci  . 

■  5  s 

6  . 

tr' 

• 

Jul 

-bx  oaxvaQOr 

Q  i    ■  15? 

25  1 

: 

10 

26  4  22. 

25 

** 

18 

xiunuux  cto  . 

• 

lOii.: 

* 

MexiCo 

VJ3  i        2675  190 

Nicdraffiua. 

1  i  2r 

% 

r^aridiiria. 

165  J 

268 J  160 

"pQ  vi  ism  Ci         Q  *rt  Q  T      7  om£> 

159 

1191 

177 

l6]i 

BahainB  3  . 

• 

12  . 

7. 

17 

i 

62^  62 

106 

• 
• 

76 

P. >i  T^fi    <^  n  TVHiii  T 

76  = 

!  27 

28 

• 

51 

6 

69  = 

79! 

60 

1 

50 

ii9 

riUO  vl  X<A 

18  . 

* 
* 

850 

jjej.;™iuni 

556  . 

157' 

11 

• 

* 

.       16  . 

1 

ysi  c  fc»  C  © 

250  J    .      J>h5i  2,995 

* 

X  ^  u  j.y 

2,U6U» 

Wo  TYia  V 

[ 

United  Kingdom 

28,02/4 

1  1,667. 

20,520 

3 

Yug-oslavia 

:  l,97i4 

• 

Brazil- 

2 

t 

7 

Bolivia  \ 

\  8 

:  5 

15 

1 

Peru  ; 

5  9 

> 

li; 

Surinam 

0 

5 

f  1 

3(6 

Venezuela 

% 

512 

t  295 

• 
• 

507 

Spain 

• 

1 

990 

-Continued'^ 
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PROCESSED 
United  States  Exports 
Annual 


'-29- 

•CHEDDAR.,  CHEESE:. 

by  Country  of  Destination 

19il9-1953  (Co-.;binued) 


Country 

19i;9  3 

1950 

1951 

• 

1952  • 

,  ', 

• 

.1^000  : 

IpOOO 

!  1 000 

C 

1,000 

1 000 

Pounds  'i 

Pounds  • 

!  .Founds 

• 

• 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Indonesia 

• 

• 

1b12o  : 

■ 

• 

s 

s 

Japan 

s 

16 

;     18  i 

!  20 

t 

13 

1  ,  53 

r  Uli-ippinG   nepUDll'T  ; 

•7 

/  1 

"1  "7 

French  Liorooco 

X 

t 

Le'canon 

• 
• 

2  ; 

1.328  . 

!  '  1 

3 

Pa  le  s  t  ine /J  s  r  ae  1 

1  5 

203 

3 

!  17 

Saudi  Arabia 

• 

b  i 

13 

11 

t 

30 

,li+. 

Netherlands  Indies 

• 
• 

t  2 

Belgian  Coneo  . 

• 

• 

5  :' 

6  ' 

5  3 

E?ypt> 

• 

11  : 

575 

Liboria 

• 
• 

5  » 

2 

/ 

ft 

9  t  9 

Others 

25  i 

■  10 

13 

2U 

!  332 

Total 

• 

51,326  5 

8,2:1.1^ 

!  26^71^0 

1,365 

i  3,707 

!_/  Preliminary*  2/  .  Includes  Kevfoundlr.nd  and  Labrador,  5/  Less  than. 
50c  pounds;. 


Prepared  in  Foreifn  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreip-n  CoTnnierce  end 
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MAUTBD  MILK  COHFOimDS  AND  MIXES 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Annual  19^49-1953 


Countrv 


British  Honduras 
Canada  3/ 
Costa  Rica 
El  Salvador  • 
Guateina  la 
Honduras 
Mexico 
UlcarafTua 
Panama 

Panama- Canal  Zone 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

Cuba 

Curacao  NViil 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

Puerto  Rico 

Austria 

Belsiura 

Germany,  I'^e stern 
Italy 


191^9 
1,000 

Pounds 


1930 
1,000 

Pounds 


2 
83 
70 
18 

9h 
h6 
36 
16 

71 
76 
2 

Ih 
6k 
219 
213 
1+8 

11 
18 


Portup;al  < 

*• 

12 

2/  . 

Sv/itzerland 

Arabian  States  { 

'.  176 

i          3  ' 

!  25 

25 

;  h/ 

Iran 

!           Ill  ' 

I  75 

!              10i+  J 

;       ;  7 

17 

British  Malaya 

!  1 

J        66h  . 

Ceylon 

i    2,U56  . 

!     2,3Uh  • 

t     3,039  ■ 

!  2,05^ 

!  926 

Hong  Kong  ) 

r  31 

!  8 

!             8  . 

!  ^6 

h 

India 

!                7  ' 

:  768 

t  73 

Indones  ia 

!              27  ' 

''.         13  ' 

!                25  < 

Japan 

I  20 

!  118 

;           12  - 

'i  12 

Pakistan 

116 

7 

Philippine  Islands 

i  1,055 

!  588 

p  707 

i     750  ■ 

1  1,116 

Thailand 

!           1     :         -      :  2/ 

!  8 

Bolivia 

i  17 

:           11  ■ 

!  16 

''.  31- 

Brasil 

;  36 

i  28 

2 
96 
50  t 
28  : 

76  : 
55  : 
25  t 
23 
61 

5h 
1 
1 
5 

217 
256 

ho 

17 


1951 
1,000 

Pounds 

7 
23 
32 
62 

39 
1+2 
26 
68 
52 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 
186 

2i+0 

60 

33 

k 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 
2/ 


1952 
1,000 

:  Pounds 


5 

21 

52 

50 

72 

21 
57  : 


i+9 


202 
169 

45 


1953  1/ 
"1,000 

Pounds 

■  3 
19 
67 
50 
70 

57 
50 
35 
7i+ 
61+ 

1 

18 

235 
210 

76 
36 
19 


18 
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I.IALTED  MILK  COlvIfOUllDS  AND  MIXES 
United  States  »  Exports  ty  Country  of  Destinaticn 
Annua  1  (Continued) 


CouBtr.jy 

,    r    '  ! 

'  19i49 

1950 

• 

: 

i951 

.  1952 

i    1953  1/ 

,  1,000 

J  1^000 

.IjCOO 

1,000 

!  1,000 

.     ■. •;     t  Pounds 

J  Pounds 

I 

Pounds 

'  Pounds 

Pounds 

1 

British  Guian*  ■ 

1 

5 

1  k 

t 
t 

Li,  . 

k 

Co/ombia        ,  V  . 

i        '  7 

'j 

:  38 

8 

!  11 

Ecuador          i  i" 

:  /■  ' 
'.  \ 

!  10 

.  15 

i 

.  18 

27 

^  25 

Paraguay  ; 

t     .  6 

2 

Peru' 

,  3 

:  12 

, 

;     k5  : 

6 

:  12 

Uruffuay  ^ 

.  82 

78 

'     hi  ' 

!  7 

Venezuela      :  ; 

■  1..806 

5  70i+ 

813 

!  l-:90 

!  12 

Beip-ian  Conp-p'-  ; 

■ 

.    .  1 

:           .  3 

t 

.  h 

8 

I  1 

Gold  Ceast  ; 

• 
• 

•■  .2/, 

Llbe^*ia         .■•  ; 

I  11 

.2 

* 

U 

!  8 

!  1 

Mozambique    ;     '  , 

50 

;  27 

24 

Union  of  So «;  Africa 

2 

• 

.  ?./ 

Others  '          •.    :'  •  , 

!  19 

1  15 

! 

r  31 

U9 

Total          ;  : 

,  7.116 

:  5.1G0 

• 

7,310        i  5:023 

!  3.332 

_!/  Pr«liiTiin)ftry  »^  2J  .If  any.,  unoer  "Others'' ,  ,  includes  Nev/found  land  and 
Labrador ^      h/   JLess  Jihan  5OO  pounds.,        .         ,  , 


Prepared  in  Foreirn  Aoricultural  Servicec;    Compiled  from  Foi'eip-n.  Commerce  and 
Kavieation  of  the  United  States^,  and  official-  recorda  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  c. 
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ICB  CREAJ't  TODEP.  MIXj 
Unit'jd  States  Exports  by  Countrj'  of  Destination 
Annual  19i^9-1953 


t 

I 

:  ; 

t 

. Country 

t 

19li9 

1 

1950 

i      1951  \ 

(     1952  1 

1953  1/ 

t 

1,000 

1,000 

%  1,000  J 

1,000  1 

1,000  " 

i 

Pounds 

I 

Pounds 

)  Pounds  1 

Pounds  c 

Pounds 

Canada  2/ 

t 
t 

1/ 

1 

26 

i  1 
X        38  1 

1 

Mt 

30 

Costa  Rioa 

t 

^1 

10 

t        3  4 

8 

El  Salvador 

t 

15 

16 

«       17  1 

161 

7 

Guatejnala 

t 

50 

9U 

:        62  I 

56 

Honduras 

t 

12 

1 

11^ 

t         20  t 

I  55i 

3 

ivlexico 

t 

28 

1 

12 

X       31  1 

102 1 

56 

Nicaragua 

1 

1 

6 

:          3  « 

t  8} 

3 

Panama 

t 

35 

1 

21 

3U  » 

25 « 

68 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

1 

h 

1 

2 

»         18  1 

(        ^  s 

Bahamas 

t 

16 

, 

8 

t         7  1 

35i 

Bermuda 

t 

225 

1 

60 

t        16  1 

.20| 

11* 

Cuba 

1 

e 

1 

8 

t        23  y 

i   '  I27i 

Curacao  KWI 

t 

196 

t 

2i;5 

\       li(2  1 

2Q3, 

126 

Domittioaii  vKepublit 

f 

32 

1 

27 

:         23  \ 

» 

3/ 

Haiti. 

t 

32 

, 

19 

i         10  J 

r  lOt 

A>^tria 

t 

<• 

1 

t       *  1 

'  ***  t 

Belgitaa 

f 

188 

!       200  1 

«  ) 

France 

• 

2 

II 

t  t 

*  1 

Gfermany,  Yiiestern 

t 

5 

1 

%\ 

m  % 

Italy 

t 

1 

} 

t       **  1 

m  1 

Arabian  States 

« 

80 

1 

106 

1       206  , 

^» 

329 

Lebanon 

t 

5 

t 

7 

t       "  1 

3i 

2 

Hons;  Koag 

• 

13i+ 

t 

52 

»        29  1 

16, 

15 

India 

$ 

5 

«> 

*  1 

» 

Indonesia 

$ 

130 

I 

t        3  1 

-  9I 

le 

Japan 

# 

683 

168 

•       9U  1 

1071 

106 

Philippine  Republic 

1 

31*7 

Uo 

1      ek  , 

•  35< 

29 

Thailand 

t 

10 

18 

f      1*0  , 

Ikf 

7T 

Bolivia 

f 

6 

■  r 

f       U  1 

3i 

I 

Bratil 

f 

I 

t         6  , 

«»  » 

British  Oulena 

1 

21 

1/ 

S          *  1 

f 

Chile 

1 

I 

f 

2 

1         ^  \ 

6, 

Colombia 

t 

29 

1 

22 

1        17  1 

i5i 

1 

*pContlnued» 
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ICE  CREM'I  POWDER 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Annual  19i|.9-1953  ''Continued) 


Country  ) 

I9k9  • 

1950 

1951  ' 

1952 

1953  1/ 

Peru  i 
Surinam  i 
Venezuela         ■  i 
Beltrian  Conero  •  - 
Liberia                            ;  < 
Mozambique  •'     ■  j 
Union  of  Soo  Africa  < 
Others  s 

Total                                  ■  i 

IpOOO 
Pounds 

1,000 

Pounds 

i  1,000 

(  Pounds 

.1,000 
i^o  una  s  ! 

1,000 

Jrouno  o 

1  7 
229 

.       .'4  i 
•     23  ^ 
7  ' 
t  38 
63 

u  ' 

10 

:  182 

.    .  18 

29  ' 
I  6 

'  1/ 
27 

".  !  k 

'.  12 
!         li;0  , 
!  11 
20  • 

7  ' 

!  30 

•    •      5  ' 
.18  . 

!  1^3 
"     ;  21 
!  21 
7 

2  ! 

..  20 

!  2 

20 

•  19 
i  20 

ho 

I  2 
15 

:  26 

2,502 

1,U89    :  •   1,35U  l,h3o 

1>186 

ly  Preliminarye  2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  a  3/  Less  than  500 
pounds  o  :  '       ■  . 


Prepared  in  Foreifrn  Agricultural:  Service,.    Compiled  from  Foreign  Comnierce  and 
Navi?;ation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  CoiiCar? » 
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INFAFT  AND  DIETETIC  FOOD,  MILK  BASE: 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Average  1935-39 «  Annual  19ii9<-1953 


:  Average     t  :  *  t  i 

Country  «  1935~391/«    19i4-9    :    1950    :    1951    t    1952    t      1953  2/ 

8  1,000        I  1,000    i  1,000    t  1,000     t  1,000     t  1,000 


i  Pounds  1 

Pounds  s  Pounds  : 

Pounds  ! 

Pounds  ! 

Pounds 

British  Honduras  ■ 

I       h5  \ 

1/    '      3/  i 

■ 

2  : 

2  • 

Canada 
Costa  Rica 

i       2U3  s 

-29  J        15  J 

2i+  ! 

170  ! 

166 

27  s 

12+0  s 

123  i 

li+0  s 

177  ! 

I7U 

El  Salvador 

s          9  i 

67  t 

98  :       II42  ?       199  !  192 

Guatemala 

i         18  1 

155  ! 

156  ! 

21+3  3 

2i+0  ! 

259 

Honduras 

;         28  s 

il!6  J         U3  :         80  s 

89  j 

69 

Mexico 

t         76  , 

881+  J 

915  J 

1,278  s 

698  ) 

1,310 

Nicaragua 

»           5  : 

28  i 

1+7  : 

33  s 

f             1+1  ! 

35 

Panama 

»        119  i 

lUl  1 

132  : 

136  1 

1U3  ! 

138 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

3/  • 

85  J 

77  ! 

!           108    t           237  ! 

27 

Bahamas 

»      1/      «         7  ' 

«•  < 

5  i 

1+ 

Barbados 

i        17  i 

-  J 

Bermuda 

:  50 

17  s 

6  ! 

I          2  i 

t  9 

Cuba 

:       191  ! 

1+96  « 

651+  t 

585  ; 

;       i+63  1 

380 

Curacao  NVi/I 

:         62      :         96  < 

83  i 

89  1 

110 

!  103 

Dominican  Republic 

23  1 

65  . 

77 

!         91  ! 

102  J  95 

Haiti 

:  10 

22  :         27  . 

53 

59 

Jamaica 

t  61 

1           3  ' 

11 

Trinidad  &•  Tobago 

J              39  ! 

10  J 

9 

Beli^ium 

222  ! 

!         90  ' 

I        22  i 

70  :  97 

France 

;  ^6  ' 

87I+ 

3  ' 

!  2 

Germany,  Yves  tern 

590  ! 

\      ""1+9  ' 

i/ 

'  U 

t  1 

Greece 

:           1      J  92 

!             11  1 

!  2 

1+ 

Iceland 

t  2 

!            1  < 

Italy 

•  3/ 

1          2  ' 

!  2 

i  25 

** 

Portugal 

i  3 

3/    t  - 

!         3  t  7 

Sweden 

,       60  . 

Switzerland 

:  ■ 

I  1 

!           -  1 

.       3/    :  - 

Turkey 

!  6 

I  7 

!             15  ' 

!  10 

!  18 

United  Kingidom 

t     158    t  11 

:           2  1 

Yugoslavia 

f  - 

:  1 

Arabian  States 

;  ^ 

:  7 

:           2  1  i+ 

!  5 

s  6 

Iran 

i+0 

:  52 

:  100 

:  20 

:  28 

Iraq 

:  ^. 

:  70 

!  37 

14+ 

!         89  :  96 

Israel 

:  122 

i+3 

36 

.  66 

!  15 

Lebanon 

5h 

:  9 

1+ 

!  19 

Syria 

:  1 

;  1 

s  2 

i  2 

3 

>  17 
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INFANT  AND  DI5TETIC  FOOD,  MILK  B;,SE: 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Averar'e  1935-39,  Annual  19i|9-1953 
(Continued) 


Country 


Average 
1935-39  1/ 


19U9 


1950 


1951    ?    1952    t    1953  2/ 


1,000 
Pounds 


1,000 

Pounds 


1,000  Y  1,000  :  1,000  t  1,000 
Pounds  i  Pounds  :  Pounds  :  Pounds 


British  Malaya  j 

11+ 

:  238 

t 

2  i 

t 

-  : 

! 

- 

Ceylon  j 

25 

t  273 

8  J 

7  ! 

108  1 

II4 

Hong  Konp  s 

21 

!  77 

llj.9  s         38  : 

82  ! 

130 

India  J 

28 

{  823 

260  ) 

t       155  : 

97  s 

9 

Indochina  s 

t  15 

3  ! 

Indonesia  i 

7 

!  7 

38  ' 

\6 ; 

850 

Japan  : 

77 

:  638 

( 

111  1 

1/  « 

Korea  i 

J  2 

i 

Pakistan  i 

»  U5 

t 

28 

I     2 " 

1    :  k 

Philippine  Islands  j 

223 

J  876 

t 

1.081  • 

lOli  ' 

1,1|08  ' 

1      1^16  ! 

1,U87 

Thailand  i 

52 

• 

1  175 

!      193    :  399 

Argentina  ! 

132 

:  232 

• 
• 

10 

1  176 

h  ! 

80 

Bolivia  ! 

h 

36 

:  86 

!     ell  . 

hi 

Brasil  ! 

7 

J  U56 

• 

6U1 

!    1,U66  :      722    :  196 

British  Guiana  ) 

1  15 

Chile  i 

h 

:  17 

h 

!         '142  ■ 

!  1 

Colombia 

170 

:  997 

672 

!  757 

!  5i;5 

!  552 

Ecuador 

5 

:  116 

1C6 

!  99 

!  129 

237 

Parap-uay 

I  1/ 

s  5 

1/ 

:  2 

2 

Peru 

!  97 

!  360 

260 

!  301 

i         325  ' 

317 

Surinam 

=  3/ 

s  1 

5 

!  1 

I         2  ' 

>  7 

Uruguay 

t  13 

38 

11^3 

!  108 

:  168 

!  ll;6 

Venezuela 

:  921 

:  3,025 

2, 1428 

!  2,826 

:  3,088  1 

.  3,091; 

Anco la 

:  6/ 

60 

15 

:  3 

!  1 

I  1 

Belpian  Congo 

!  1 

:  51 

t 

U3 

1+ 

!        9    J  6 

Egypt 

:  3 

• 

35 

!  7 

s  19 

!  66 

French  I'oroooo 

t 

1/ 

Liberia 

t  1 

1  11 

t 

5 

;  1+ 

'  6 

t  3 

i.!ozambique 

t  11 

ilO 

• 

7 

:  6 

t  6 

Union  of  So,  Africa 

63 

:  170 

: 

60 

!  II42 

t     161+    t  307 

Others 

:  65 

1  2h 

12 

:  18 

:  17 

78 

Total 

:  3,202 

:  13,070 

8>958 

• 

• 

:  11,103 

:  9,261 

!  11,382 

Includes  llalted  '  ilk,  etc*    2J    Preliniinaryc    3/    Less  thtm  500  pounds. 
Includes  Nev;f ound land  and  Labrador,    5/    Included  with  Republic  of  Panama, 
If  any,  under  "Others"  e    JJ  available » 


Prepered  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navieation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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hlay  27,  195^ 


WILK  PitODUCTIOI'i  AiW  UTILIZ^i'i'IOK  IF'PiilHGIi^AL  PitCfDUGl'ING  COUlJTitlEb  III  I953 

The  postwar  upward  trend  in  milk  productisn  which  was  broken  by  a  slight 
decline  in  1952  was  resuraed  in  1953  when  production  increased  in  the  1^  maj&r 
milk  producing  countries  by  6  percent  to  just  under  319  pounds,    j\irthermnre , 
the  increase  was  geiveral  v;ith  all  countries  showing  prnductiftn  gains.  About 
one-half  of  the  increase  can  be  attributed  to  greater  milk  cew  numbers  while 
the  other  half  ef  the  gtan  was  due  to  an  increased  productien  per  cew,  iWen 
though  milk  cow  numuers  are  still  4  percent  under  prewar  in  the  Ik  countries, 
uilk  production  is  II3  percent  cf  the  prewar  average « 

In  spite  cf  adverse  weather  conditisns  in  seme  c\i  the  primary  producing 
countries  during  the  first  pari  of  195^,  there  is  every  indication  that  milk 
production  will  continue  to  rise. 

.»eataer  conditions  were  generally  good  throughout  1953f  resulting  in  good 
p<usturage  ^nd  feed,    j'ur thermore ,  neither  cow  nximoers  nor  prcduction  was  seri- 
ously affected  by  disease  cenditioK;  of  1V51  and  l'y52.    The  increase  in  produc- 
tien in  i:»weden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  all  of  which  recorded  declines  in 
milk  c©w  mimbers,  is  definitely- attributable  to  favorable  v/eather  conditions, 
pc.rticuli..rlj?  auring  the  autumn  months.    The  gains  in  ^Switzerland  and  -''rar^ce 
are  particularly/  noteworthy  since  most  cov/s  in  these  countries  are  rf  the  dual- 
purpose  Variety.     In  Switzerland,  where  tiie  cattle  diet  is  largely  grass  and 
hai^ ,  the  proauction  figure  of  over  6,700  pounds  cf  milk  per  cow  is  outstanding, 
in  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increased  production  was  accounted  for 
through  the  increased  feeding  of  concentrate  feeds. 

Only  in  Australia  Was  milk  production  adversely  influenced  by  the  weather; 
late  v/inter  and  spring  dr«ught  conditions  in  C^ueensland  and  .lew  oouth  .<ales 
cut  production  per  cow  about  2,5  percent,  holding,  thereby,  the-  increase  in 
tfctal  production  to  Just  ever  3  percent. 


A  sujiiMary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  \.ay  I7,  195'+  issue  of 
^Torei^^n  Crops  .and  iiarkets. 


The  increase  in  milk  prod-uction  was  directed  primarily  to  manufacturing 
purposes.    The  consumption  of  fluid  milk  showed  little  change  over  1952,  rising 
from  119^7  billion  pounds  to  just  under  122 r. 3  billion,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 2  percent,    j\ixthermoreu  most  of  this  increase  v/as  due  not  to  rising  per 
capita  consumption  levels o  but  Increasing  populations ^  particularly  in  Canada^ 
the  United  States,,  Australia  and  Hew  Zealand, 

The  proportion  of  total  production  going  to  fluid  purposes  dropped  from 
39.8  percent  in  1952  to  38c^  percent  In  1953;>    However,  the  fluid  consumption 
ratio  in  the  14  countries  is  substaii.tially  above  prev/ar  when  about  one-third 
of  the  total  production  was  so  consumed. 

Most  of  the  increased  production  in  1953  was  used  in  the  manufa'dture  of 
butter^    More  than  11  billion  pounds  of  the  approximately  18  billion  pound 
increase  in  milk  production  went  for  butterraaking;  this  is  an  increase  of  11 
percent  over  1952„    Such  utilization^  however,  is  still  only  88  percent  of  the 
prewa^'  periods    During  the  prewar  years  almost  46  percent  of  total  milk  pro- 
duction went  into  the  manufactxire  of  butter;  in  1953  J''-ist  under  36  percent  v/as 
so  directed. 

Countries  showing  the  largest  increase  in  milk  utilization  for  butter  are 
the  United  Kiagdomj,  the  United  States ^  and  Korway*    In  the  United  Kingdom  this 
use  was  more  than  1^7  percent  of  1952 j  however  the  amount  of  milk  going  to 
butter  manul'acture  is  still  only  44  percent  of  tlie  prev/ar  average.    In  the 
United  States  the  increase  in  manufacture  utilization^  which  in  the  case  of 
butter    was  almost  16  percent  over  1952  was  attributable  in  the  main  to  the 
price  support  program  of  the  G-overnment  which  took  spprozimately  25  percent 
of  the  butter  production  in  supporting  the  market  price  of  the  product; 
Government  purchases  also  accounted  for  almost  one-half  of  the  dried, skim  milk 
production.    The  increase  of  17  percent  over  1952  utilization  in  Norv^ay  was 
made  in  spite  of  increased  fluid  milk  subsidies  which  v;ent  into  effejlst  in 
December  1952,  •  ■     •  •■  .       •  ■    '        '  ' 

The  quantity  of  milk  used  in  the  production  of  cheese  continued  to  increase 
in  1953  in  the  l4  countries  when  over  35.4  billion  po\inds  was  utilized;  this  is 
an  increase  of  approximately  3,5  billion  pounds,  11  percent,  over  1952. >  Utili- 
zation for  cheese  in  1953  was  151  percent  of  the  prewar  level  of  23.5  billion 
pounds  9  ' 

The  only  countries  reducing  the  amount  of  milk  for  the  processing  of 
cheese  were  Uorv/ay  and  Sweden^    The  largest  percentage  increase  was  registered 
by  the  United  Kjngdora  which  increased  its  utilization  for  cheese  by  almost  55 
percent  over  1952  and  over  100  percent  above  the  prewar  aver gige a    The  milk 
utilization  for  cheese  in  the  United  States  rose  almost  11  percent  over  1952  « 
and  is  now  almost  double  that  of  the  prewar  years,.    Almost  the  entire  Increase 
went  to  the  manufacture  of  American  (Cheddar)  cheese  which  is  the  cheese  product 
used  to  support  dairy  products  prices;  Gevernment  purchases  of  American  cheese 
accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the  production,, 

Some  of  the  14  major  milk  producing  countries  do  not  report  separate  data 
on  the  milk  utilization  or  production  of  caimed  milk  products,    jTor  those 
countries  which  do,  however,  the  utilisation    of  milk  for  such  processing  ccn- 
tinucd  to  decline;  only  9«5  i>illion  pounds  was  so  used  in  1953t  a  decrease  ^f 
about  6  percent  from  1952.    However,,  canned  milk  utilization  is  still  73  percent 


-  3  - 


above  the  prewar  average  level.    The  only  countriee  showing  increases  in 
utilization  for  condenBed  and  evaporated  milk  products  are  xJelgixun  and 
i*estern  German,    iielgium  more  than  doubled  its  utilization  for  condensary 
products,  but  the  amount  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  total  milk 
production.    Western  Senaany  which  has  more  than  doubled  its  output  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  products  sinoe  1948,  utilized  almost  30  percent 
more  milk  for  these  items  than  in  1952, 

Hilk  going  for  othor  uses,  which  includes  dried  whole  milk  and,  in  some 
countries,  canned  milk  products,  increased  about  4  percent  over  1952;  utili- 
zation is  more  than  double  pz'ev/ar  levels,  due  almrst  entirely  to  the  rapid 
development  and  expansion  of  the  milk  drying  industry, 

i'he  quantity  of  whole  nilk  fed  tn  livestock  is  again  back  abcve  the 
prev/ar  average « 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  retjularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  j'oreign  ^agricultural  bervice  Committee  on  ii'creign 
Crop  and  Livestock  utatistics.    It  is  bt^sed  in  part  upon  U,  c,  foreign  i:iervice 
reports. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

■  W:AS  H  I  NGTO  N,  D.;C:'  ' 


FD-I.-5I1 


April  23,  195i+ 


V.ORID  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  FF:ODUCTS ,  FOURTH  QUARTEIv  AliD  ANNUAL,  1953 
Fourth  Quarter 

Over-all  factory  production  of  dairy  products  increased  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1953  in  nany  of  the  inportant  procucinpr  countries  of  the  world 
conpared  with  the  corresponding-  quarter  of  195^^»  accordinn-  to  information 
available  to  the  Forei^^n  Ap-ricultural  Service c    Butter,  cheese  and  dried 
nilk  output  showed  substantial  pains  in  this  period,  but  canned  -lilk  pro- 
duction showed  a  slight  drop  belc^w  the  1952  level* 

In  the  Southern  Henisphere^  adverse  conditions  reduced  rilk  production^. 
Drought  conditions  prevailed  in  so  le  of  the  nore  inportant  dairyinf:^  areas 
of  Australia,  v^fhile  po'-.r  pasture  ;-rowth  and  a  shortage  of  satisfactory 
feeds  curtailed  :  iilk  production  in  New  Zealand  c 

Mild  weather  in  Western  Europe  was  reflected  in  hi '-her  nilk  produc- 
tion in  nost  countries  in  the  fourth  quarter, 

Anple  feed  supplies  and  exceptionally  favorable  weather  contributed 
to  the  increase  in  nilk  production  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  the  final  quarter  of  19530 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1953  rose  7 
percent  above  comparable  1952*    Output  was  dov/n  in  Australia  and  Nexv 
Zealand,  reflecting  the  lower  nilk  production  which  in  turn  reduced  the 
quantity  delivered  to  butter    plants  o     In  Denrark,  i^razin."-  conditions 
were  prood  and  supplies  of  oil-cake  ar;ple,  and  both  nilk  and  butter  produc- 
tion continued  to  increase e    Llild  weather  in  l;'<estern  Ger^iany  and  the 
Netherlands  contributed  to  the  hii^her  butter  output  of  the  fourth 
quarter* 

Above  averafre  tenperatures  and  plentiful  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs 
in  Ireland  resulted  in  larnrer  than  usual  quantities  of  nilk  beinp:  available, 

A  sunnary  of  this  infornation  was  published  in  the  April  19*  195U  issue  of 
Foreirn  Crops  and  Markets* 
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The  extra  supply  was  absorbed  by  creaneries  to  the  benefit  of  butter  pro- 
duction*   In  the  United  -{incdo:^,  pastures  were  p-ood  and  purchased  concen- 
trates adequate,  and  nilk  production  for  the  quarter  roe©  above  the  1952 
level,    Vvith  liquid  consumption  down^  a  larirer  quantity  was  avf^ ilr.ble  for 
nanuf acturinp: ,  much  of  which  was  utilized  for  butter.    Substantial  -ains 
in  output  of  butter  also  v/ere  reported  in  Switzerland,  Bel^riui  and 
Finland » 

Butter  production  was  up  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1955  when  excellent  weather  and  anple  feed  supplies  con- 
tributed to  increased  nilk  production. 

Cheese  production  was  6  percent  hifrher  in  the  closing:  quarter  of  1953 
than  in  the  sane  period  a  year  ae-o.    Output  was  up  in  Australia,  due  to 
a  rood  season  in  Victoria,  the  most  i^'iportant  dairy  State » 

In  the  United  Kin  -don,  cheese  factories  continued  to  receive  the  lar^r-- 
est  share  of    lilk  for  ^^anuf acturin,'  and  output  w&s  considerably  hi.-her  than 
in  co:iparable  195?»    Cheese  prod\iction  also  increased  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands,  but  declined  in  Denraark,  Norway  and  Sv/eden# 

Output  of  Cheese  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  w^as  larcrer  than  a 
year  a-o,  as  nuch  of  the  increased  nilk  production  in  the  fourth  quarter 
in  these  countries  v/as  diverted  to  cheese  factories. 

Total  canned  milk  production  in  the  final  quarter  of  1953  '"^s  6  per- 
cent belov/  a  year  e^?rlier,    Althou:!'h  substantial  increases  occurred  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Canada,  production  in  these  countries  v/as  not  sufficient 
to  offset  the  sharp  decreases  in  Australia,  the  United  Kin,rdoi>i  and  the 
United  States. 

Dried  milk  production,  as  reported  by  7  countries,  showed  a  '-lOre  sub- 
stantial rain  than  any  other  dairy  product.    Output  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1953  increased  in  all  reportint:'  countries  with  the  exception  of  Sv\:eden 
and  Canada ♦ 

Annual 

The  year  1953        a.  whole  v/as  a  irood  one  for  dairy  production  in  almost 
all  of  the  '^lajor  producinr  countries.     In  Australia,  with  about  U  percent 
more  milk  cows  on  farms  in  1953  than  a  year  earlier,  milk  production 
increased  about  3  percent,  output  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  beinr  cur- 
tailed by  adverse  conditions,    r.ilk  cow  numbers  in  Few  Zealsnd  T'ere  up 
about  3  percent  and  milk  production  showed  an  increase  althou^'h  it  was 
hampered  by  hot,  dn/  weather  late  in  the  year» 

In  I'estem  Europe,  v>feather  conditions  vrere  exceptionally  favorable 
to  dairyinir  and  milk  production  re^ached  a  very  hi^h  level  in  most 
countries.    Excellent  weather,  some  increase  in  numbers  and  very  hitrh 
milk  yields  were  important  factors  in  the  hi,':-her  milk  output  in  lJea.ia.rkp 


Larp-er  nunbers  of  milk  cov/s  f^nc"  exQ,epti-^nolly  ^ood  pastures  resi;lted  in  r. -new 
record  production  of  rilk  in  Helcluric  Cairyin  •  conditions  i^'^ere  favor'^ble  in  ■ 
V.estern  Gernnny  -and  the  Netherlands  throu'-hout  19550  In  Finland,  Norway,  -.nd 
Sv/ij^tzerland,  covj  nu'ibers  v/ere  down  but  due  to  rre-iitly  increased  yieli^s,  '^lilk 
production  for  the  year  shnv:ed  a  very  substantial  -ain  in  e'.ch  of  these  coun- 
tries»  SonO'  ijicrease-  in  nunbers  also  'occurred  in  Ireland  and  the  United 
Kinr'dom* 

Hi 'her  nilk  production  in  both  Canar'a  and  .the  United  States  was  lar-^ely 
attributed  to  increased  cov  numbers  and  heavier  yield  per  cowo 

Butter  production  in  frctprjes  in  1953  rose  12  percent  above  the  1952  ■ 
levelc    All  countries  reported  increfises  v:ith  the  exception  of  Ne-w  Zealand     ■  '' 
where  output  declined  only  slirhtlyo      uch  of  the  hii'her  "lilk  production  in 
Australia  in  1955  '^^'^^  used  for  butterc 
• 

Deliveries  to  dairies  in  BeJ. '-iun  established  a  new  record  anf^  butter 
output  increased  substantially*     In  Denn/\rk,  butter  production  absorbed  prac- 
tically all  of  the  increase  in    lilk  supplies o    Fi.-hej'  butter  output  in  Finland 
and  ^.estern  Ger-iany  reflected  the  lar  -er  quantity  avniloble  for  ianufacturinr" 
in  1953  conpared  v/ith  the  earlier  yearp    Production  also  was  up  in  the  I'ether- 
lands,  Switzerland.  Ireland  and  the  United  King:dori» 

In  this  Henisphere  ,  factory  butter  pr-)duction  :;as  also  higher  thf^n  a' 
year  e.-o,  output  in  Gonada  boin,^  well  above  that  of  a  year  nro,  v/hile  pro- 
("uction  in  the  United  States  was  the  hi,  hest  since  191^+9 

Cheese  output  was  up  9  percent  in  the  closinr  quarter  of  1953  ccnpared 
with  the  sa~ie  period  a  year  a^-Oo    Production  in  Australia  was  the  Ir-r-est  on 
record,  not  only  because  of  heavier  supplies  fron  the  increased ; product  ion > 
but  also  because  of  the  shift  in  utilization  fron  condenseries  and  fluid 
into  butter  and  cheese  production.     In  '''ew.  ^e-^l&nd  ,  "lany  of  the  cheese  "  fac- 
tories that  v.'ere  previousl:^''  converted  to  casein  -lanufacture  were  reoonverted  '■ 
for  cheese  n^nufacture,  production  of  which  was  well  in  excess  of  that  of 
1952. 

ost  countries  rf  '  estern  Fiurope  showed    -ains  in  cheese  production,  the 
direct  result  of  lar.'-er  quantities  bein^  available  for  -i.^nuf acturin.- •  Output 
w^S  dov.T?.  in  both  Fonvay  and  Sweden,     •  _       •  , 

In  Canada,  1953  cheese  production  was  up,  due  to  nore  nilk  oein,?  diverted 
to  cheese  factories  fro  1  condenseries  than  in  the  orecedir"  year.  Output 
in  the  United  States  -"«s  the  hi  "hest  in  35  years  of  record. 

Total  canned  -lilk  (condensed  and  evaporated)  production  for  the  5  coun- 
tries reportin-  '.vas  dov/n  8  riercentg  the  United  Xin-do-.  beir  ^  the  only  country 
in  v^hich  canned  -^ulk  production  in  1953  '^'■^^  above  the  1*^  5?  level.    Lower  out- 
put in  Australia  reflected  the  channelinr  of  nanufacturin,"   ^iLk  froTi  conden- 
series to  butter  and  cheese  plants. 


Over-all  canned  nilk  output  in  Canada  declined  sharpl3'-  due  nostly  to 
decreased  evaporated  whole  nilk  production*    This  cori^iiod ity  was  produced 
in  saaller  quantity  because  of  the  need  to  reduce  heavy  stocks  built  up 
in  1952  when  production  v;as  at  a  record.     In  the  United  States,  total 
canned  milk  i'lsnuf acture  in  1953  '^^as  the  snallest  in  approximately  13  years t 

Dried  railk  production  increased  29  percent  in  1953  covipared  to  the 

preceding-  year,  vi'ith  Sv;eden  the  only  country  in  which  production  did  not 

reach  the  1952  level,  O-jtput  v;as  up  in  Australia  v.-here  dried  skim  milk  produc 
tion  was  the  largest  on  record^ 

Production  of  dried  nilk  in  Belriun,  particularly  roller  process  dried 
skin  nilk,  v/as  far  above  that  of  previous  years*     Increases  also  occurred 
in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kinjrdont 

Total  dried  nilk  production  in  Canada  was'  "aintained  at  about  the  195^ 
level,  althoup-h  dried  "whole  nilk  output  for  the  year  increased  substantially, 
due  larfrely  to  the  strength  of  foreii?n  demand.    In  the  United  States,  dried 
nilk  output  was  hirher  than  last  year,  production  of  nonfat  dry  nilk  solids 
sett  in    a  nev/  hi^-h  record. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad: 

Sydney  1  Drought  conditions  occurred  in  so-.ie  important  dairyinv  areas  of 
Australia,  v/hile  in  others,  floods  resulted  in  dana'-e  to  dairy  fams  and  loss 
q.f  lart-e  numbers  of  dairy  cows^i 

Welling- ton t  Prospects  for  dairy  production  in  Few  Zealand  are  poor, 
Pecent  dry  weather  over  most  of  the  country  reduced  pasture  itrowth  and  often 
necessitated  heavy  feedin?  out  of  hay  and  silare.    The  consequent  depletion 
of  v/inter  reserves  is  a  cause  of  so-'ie  concern  anon;''  farmers^  ■  -  ' 

■    London:     In  the  United  I'inpdon,  dairy  cattle  were  maintained  in  ^rood 
condition  durinr  the  winter.    Feed  supplies,  includin.?  concentrates  and 
roucrhap-e ,  are  reported  as  satisfactory, 

Ottawa t  V.ith  some  increase  in  cow  nunbers  and  plentiful  feed  supplies  , 
milk  production  in  Canada  should  continue'  at  a  hifh  level, 

— By  Rejrina  M,  Murray,  based  in  part  upon  U,  S,  Foreign  Service  reports. 


